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POETRY. 


The Blind Flower-girl’s Song. 
Buy my fiowers—O buy, I pray, 
The blind girl comes from afar; 


If the earth be as fair as hear them say, 


These flowers her children are! 
Do they her beauty keep? 

They are fresh from her lap, I know; 
For I caught them fast asleep 

In her arms an hour ago, 


ith the air which is her breath— ae 
With the a at 
Over them .nurmuring low! 


Her soft and delicate breath— 


On their lip ‘er sweet kiss lingers yet, 
And their cle-«s with tender tears are wet, 
For she wee —‘hat gentle mother weeps— 
As morn a. . her watch she keeps, 
Vith a yearning heart and a passionate care) 
To see the young things grow so fair; 
She weeps—for love she weeps, 
And the dews are the tears she weeps, 
From the well ofa mother’s love!. 
Ye have a world of light, 
Where love in the lov’d rejoices; 
But the blind girl’s home is the house of night, 
And its beings are empty voices, 
As one in the realm below, , 
I stand by the streams of wo; 
I hear the vain shadows glide, 
I feel their soft breath at my side, 
And I thirst the lov’d forms to see, 
And I stretch my fond arms around, 
And I catch but shapeless sound, 
For the living are ghosts to me, 
Come buy—come bay !— 
Hark! how the sweet things sigh, 
(For they have a voice like ours) 
«“The breath of the Blind Girl closes 
The leaves of the saddening roses— 
We are tender, we sons of light, 


We shrink trom this ebild of night 
From the grasp of the Blind Giel fe us; 


We yearn for the eyes that see uf 


In your eyes we behold the day— 
O buy--O buy the flowers! 


TALES. 


From the Tales of a Pacha. 
THE FIRST VOYAGE. 


The Pacha had repeated his perambulations 
for many nights without success, and Mustapha, 
who observed that he was becoming very im- 
patient, thought it advisable to cater for his 
amusement. 

Among those who used to repair to Mustapha 
when he exercised his former profession, was a 
French Renegade, a man of considerable talent 
and ready invention, but a most. unprincipled 
scoundrel, who previous to the elevation of 
Mustapha, had gained his livelihood by daring 
piratical attempts in an open boat. He was now 
in the employ of the Vizier, commanding an 
armed zebeque which the latter had purchased. 
She passed off as a government cruiser, but was 
in reality a pirate. Selim, for that was the name 
which the Renegade had adopted when he ab- 
jured his faith, condemned every vessel that had 
the misfortune to meet with him, taking out the 
cargoes, burning the hull, and throwing the 
crews overboard, with the privilege of swim- 
ming on shore if they could. By this plan he 
avoided the inconveniences attending any ap- 
peals from the jurisdiction of the High Court of 
Admiralty, which he had established upon the 
seas. 

The consequence was, that his cruises were 
more successful than ever, and Mustapha, who 
was not content with pillaging the Pacha’s sub- 
jects on dry land, was amassing a large fortune 
at their expense by his maritime speculations. 

Occasionally, bales or packages would be re- 
cognised when landed as having the identical 
marks and ‘numbers of those which had been 
shipped from the quay but a fortnight before; 
the Renegade could always give a satisfactory 
explanation to the Vizier; and after a Jew, who 
could not bear the idea of parting with his pro- 
perty without remonstrance, had been impaled, 
people shrugged up their shoulders and said 
nothing. 

Now it occurred to Mustapha, that Selim 
might be able to assist his views. He talked 


| bian 
, ‘Yes, Vizier,’ replied the Renegade; ‘ many 
' years before I turned ‘Turk.’ 


a 


fast and loud, vaunted his own exploits, curled 
his whiskers as he swore to the most improba- 
ble assertions, and had become a general nui- 
sance and terror since he had obtained the Vi- 
zier’s protection. 

ustapha sent for him, and, as a preliminary 
question, inquired if ever he had read the Ara- 


Nights. 


‘ Do you recollect the voyages of Sindbad the 


‘To be sure I do; he is the only man that 
could ever hold a candle to me in lying.’ 

‘ Well, then, his Highness the Pacha delights 
in such stories; and it is my wish that you pre- 
pare to recount your own voyages, as Sindbad 
yas done before you.’ 

‘ But what am I to get for it” 

* My good-will aad protection; besides which, 
his Highness, if pleased, will not fail to order 
you a handsome 

‘Well,’ replicd Selim, ‘any man who can 
produce gold in this world will always be able 
w change it for base metal. I can coin lies in 
ny mint faster than he can coin sequins in his; 
‘ad since you wish it, and say it will be pro- 
ftable, why—I am very much at his service.’ 

\*Then, Selim, observe my directions, for 
thing must appear accidental.’ 

pursuance to the orders received from 
| Mustapha, the Renegade remained that evening 
, a the corner of a certain street, through which 
Mustapha took care that the Pacha should pass 
| inhis disguise. When he perceived their ap- 
| ploach, the Renegade exclaimed, ‘Allah, Allal! 
is the happy time to. come, promised in 
Ty seventh and last voyage?” 


; ,* Who are you, and why do you call upon 


oven for happy times? inytired the 


*fam Huckaback tbe Sanlor,’ replied the 
Renegade, § who, after a life of danger and dis- 
aster, am anxiously waiting the fulfilment ofa 
promise from the Most High.’ 

‘I must see this man to-morrow,’ observed 
the Pacha:—* Mustapha, as you value your life, 
see that he attends.’ 

The Vizier bowed, and the Pacha returned to 
the palace without further adventure. 

The next day, as soon asthe business of the 
Divan had ciosed, the Renegade was ordered 
in. Prostrating himself before the Pacha, he 
then rose, and, folding his arms over his breast, 
awaited his commands in silence. 

‘I have sent for you, Huckaback, to inquire 
he meaning of the words which you made use 
of last night; and to know what was the promise 
made to you in your seventh and last voyage; 
but I will thank you to begin at the first, as I 
wish to hear the history of all your voyages.’ 

* May it please your Highness, as I live but to 
obey you, all that has occurred in my eventful 
life shall, if you command it, be submitted to 
your ear. It will, however, be necessary that 
I should revert to my early days, to enable 
your Highness more fully to comprehend the 
whole.’ 

‘Aferin! well said,’ replied the Pacha; ‘I 
don’t care how long a story it is, provided that 
it isa good one:’ and Selim, having obeyed a 
sign from his Highness, intimating that he might 
sit down, commenced as follows:— 

Iam a native of Marseilles, your Highness, 
where I was brought up to the profession of my 
father; a profession (continued the wily Rene- 
gade) which, I have no hesitation to assert, has 
produced more men of general information, and 
more men of talent, than any other—I mean that 
of a barber. 

* Wallah Thaib; wellsaid, by Allah!’ observed 
Mustapha. 

The Pacha nodded his approbation, and the 
Renegade proceeded with his story. 

I was gifted by nature with a ready invention, 
and some trouble and expense were bestowed 
upon my education. To the profession of a bar- 
ber, my father added that of bleeding and tooth- 
drawing. At ten years old I cut hair pretty 
well. People did say, that those upon whom I 
operated, looked as if their heads had been 


gnawed by the rats; but it was the remark of 


envy-~and as my father observed, ‘there must 
be a beginning to every thing.’ : 

A\ fifteen, | entered upon the rudiments of 
shaving; and after having nearly ruined my fa- 
ther: edit, from the pounds of flesh which I 
removed with the hair of my customers, (who 
weré again consoled by his observing that ‘there 
must be a beginning to every thing,’) I became 
quit’ «=pert. I was subsequently initiated into 
the lh gher branches of tooth-drawing and bleed- 
ing. in the former, at first, 1 gave great dissa- 
tisfaction, either from breaking the decayed 
tooth short off, and leaving the stump in the 
socket, or from mistaking the one pointed out, 
and drawing a sound engine of mastication in its 
stead. In the latter, I made more serious mis- 
take= Saving more than once cut so deep as to 
opci the artery, while I missed the vein; in con- 
seqtence of which I was never afterwards em- 
ployec, except by a husband to relieve a scold- 
ing wife, or by nephews who were anxious about 
the health of an everlasting uncle; but as my fa- 
ther wisely observed, ‘there must be a begin- 
ning to every thing,’ and, as I could only prac- 
tise upon living subjects, ‘individuals must suf- 
fer for the good of the community at large.’ 
At tle age of twenty I was an accomplished 
barbgr. 

Bift rapid as was my career, I was not fated 
to cqitinue in it long. Like the shot propelled 
fromthe mouth of the cannon, which, in its ex- 
treme velocity, is turned from the direction 
which has been given it by glancing along the 
weakest substance, so was I induced to change 
my course of life by meeting with a woman. 

_ My father had a good customer; he had shaved 
hiia every morning for years, had extracted 
ev.uf tooth in his head, and was now winding 
up his ong account by bleeding him daily, un- 
der ths,” sectinn of an ignorant anothecary. 1 
was often at the jiouse—not to bleed him, for 
father either thought him too valuable, or was 
too grateful for past favours to trust him in my 
hands—but I held the basin, procured water, 
and arranged the bandages. He had a daughter, 
a lovely girl, whom I adored in secret; but her 
rank in life was too far above mine to allow me 
to express my feelings. I was then a handsome 
young man, although Time has since exerted its 
utmost, through jealousy, to make me appear 
almost as old and ill-favoured as himself. The 
young lady took a fancy to me, complained of 
the tooth-ach, and asked for remedies. 1 offer- 
ed to extract the tooth; but either having heard 
of my reputation, or not wishing to remove the 
excuse for our interviews, or, what. is still more 
probable, having no tooth-ach whatever, she 
would not consent. 

The death of her mother, which had taken 
place when she was a child, had left her with- 
out guidance—and the helpless situation of her 
father, without protection. Naturally of a warm 
temperament, and yielding to the impulse of her 
feelings, she carried on an intimacy which could 
only end in ker disgrace; and at the expiration 
of a year, her situation could no longer be con- 
cealed. I was now ina dilemma. She hadtwo 
brothers in the army, who were returning home, 
and I dreadedtheir vengeance. I loved her very 
much, but I loved myself more; so, one evening, 
I packed up all that I could call my own, and 
all that I could lay my hands on belonging to 
my honoured parent, and shipped on board a 
Genoese vessel, which was then standing out of 
the harbour. She was a large ship, mounting 
twelve long guns, with a complement of sixty 
men; being what is termed in European coun- 
tries a ‘letter of marque.’ Thisimplies that she 
fights her way without convoy, capturing any of 
the enemy’s vessels she may happen to fall in 
with, who are not strong enough to resist her. 
We had cleared out from Genoa with a cargo of 
lead, which merely served for ballast. 

I soon found out by the conversation of the 
crew, that we were not to proceed to Genoa di- 
rect; in fact your Highness, she was a pirate, 
manned by a most desperate set of men. As 
soon as my qualifications were made known, I 
had the honour to remove the beards of sixty 
of the greatest villains that ever were permitted 


to exist, receiving nothing but blows and curses 


| permission to come on board.. As a hint that 


for my trouble. I certainly improved in my 
profession; for it was as much as my life was 
worth todraw blood, although they made no 
scruple of carrying ona conversation during the 
whole time of the operation. We had taken 
the cargoes out of several vessels, all which 
were added to the ‘manifest’ by our correct 
captain, when, one day, we were chased by an 
English frigate. Inever met the English on 
shore, but | must say that, afloat, they are the 
most impertinent people that swim on the seas. 
They cannot be content with minding their own 
business, although they have plenty on their 
hands, but they must interfere in that of others. 
They board’ you, and insist upon knowing 
where you come from, whither you are bound, 
and what you have on board; examining you 
with as much scrutiny as if they had been the 
delegated custom-house officers of the whole 
world. 

Now it did not exactly suit our captain to 
submit to such a rigorous search; he therefore, 
made all sail for an island about seven miles dis- 
tant, and anchored under the protection ofa 
battery. Austria—the nation to which the isl- 
and belonged—was not at war with England; 
she was preserving what is called an ‘armed 
neutrality.’ 

‘Pray what is the meaning of ‘armed neutra- 
lity? demanded the Pacha. 

‘It varies according to circumstances, your 
Highness; but, generally speaking, means a 
charge of bayonets.’ 

The frigate followed; and being prevented 
by the shallowness of the water from approach- 
ing sufficiently near to us herself, sent her boats 
to examine us: butas there were six of them 
full of men, and each mounting a gun at her bow, 
our captain thought it advisable to refuse them 


he disappro\ed of their measures, he poured his 
whole broadside-of round and grape into them, 
when they were about a quarter of a mile dis- 
tant: upon which they gave three cheers, and 
were obstinate enough to pull faster towards us 
than ever, 

We received them with all the honours of war 
in the shape of cutlasses, pistols, and boarding 
pikes; but they were determined. As soon as 
one was knocked down, another was up in his 
place; and somehow or another they had pos- 
session of the ship in less than L have been tell- 
ing the story. I was on the poop, when an En- 
glish sailor, with a pig-tail as thick as a cable, 
made a cut at me: I ran back to avoid the blow, 
and in so doing, came with such force against 
another of their men, that we both tumbled 
overboard together. I lost my cutlass, but he 
had not parted with his; and as soon as he rose 
to the surface, he seized me by the collar, and 
presented the boint to my breast. It seemed to 
be all the same to him whether he fought on 
deck or inthe water. Fortunately I shifted a 
little on one’side, and he only drove it through 
my jacket. I recollected that [had my razor 
in my pocket, which I took out under the wa- 
ter unperceived, and closing with him before 
he could repeat his thrust, I cut his throat from 
ear to ear, and then made for the shore as fast 
as I could. Asi swam remarkably well, I had 
no great difficulty in reaching it. As soon as I 
landed, I looked back, and ‘observing that the 
English boats were towing our vessel out, I 
made all the haste E could to the fort, which 
was close at hand. There 1 was hospitably re- 
ceived, and we sat up till past midnight, drink- 
ing, smoking, and abusing the English, 

‘The next morning, a felucca anchored to 
procure some water, and as she was proceeding 
to Toulon, I requested a passage. We sailed 
with a fine breeze; buta heavy gale came on, 
which tossed us about for many days, and the 
master of the vessel had no idea where she had 
been driven. He consoled us, however, by as- 
serting that we could never go to the bottom, 
as there was a lady of great sanctity passenger 
in the cabin, who had been sent for to assume 
the office of lady abbess of a convent near Mar- 
seilles, and whom the saints would indubitably 
preserve. 


This was some comfort, although fine weath- 
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in a situation of still greater difficulty. Where} it, and add not to my humiliation by supposing was quite dead; and it @¢mmediately occurred to 


0 been greater. ‘The gale con- : : 
re et ea ota cree i thought that |could it end? After a loug ‘reverie, I decided for a moment that 1 am capable of being a par- | me that a robbery had been committed, and the Bay 
we descried land on the lee beam. ‘The follow- | that 1 would make Marie my confidant, and trust) ticipator.” . : lamentations which I had heard proceeded from the 
ing night we were certain of our conjectures to circumstances to guide my future conduct.| * Holy Virgin,’ cried she, falling on her knees, | those who had escaped with their lives. The feel 
having been correct, for the vessel was thrown 'L rang the bell, and requesting the preyence of |*I demand thy powerful aid in this condiiet of cloak of the dead man was lying underneath ‘at 
on shore, and in a few minutes went to pieces. | the elder sister of the convent, commenced ati wordly passions and holy wishes. Oh! make jhim; it was a capote, such as are worn by offi- suc 
had the good fortune to save myself upon a | inquiry into the different characters of the nuns) me dead to all but thee, and to the spouse whom |cers. I unclasped it from his neck, round ed. 
art of the wreck, and lay half-dead upon the | who had been presented. “ 1 have accepted at thy hands. | which it was fastened with two bear’s-paws: not ¢ 
oni until the morning. When the day broke,| _Flattered by the confidence demanded, there} She then rose and comtinued—* How you will | chased in silver, and, wrapping it round my be- agai 
1 looked around me; there were the fragments | was no end to loquacity and the ill-natured re-| be able to leave this convent, Francois, 1 know | numbed limbs, proceeded farther on to where T! 
of the vessel strewed upon the beach, or tossed | marks of the old beldame: she held her list in| not; but your secret Is safe with me, provided | I now occasionally heard voices much plainer Ses 
in mockery by the surge; and close to me lay her hand, and ran over the families and private | that you do not again request my St ents, as|than before. I again fell in with two more than 
the dead body of the lady, whose sanctity the history of each. It was two hours before she| you have this night. My prayers sha ry be | prostrate bodies, and, as the day had now begun had | 
i captain had assuredius would be a safeguardto had finished which she did with Marie, of whose | for you, but we must meet no more; an Marie |to break, perceived that they were clothed was | 
4 us all. I then turned from the beach to look history she gave me a most minute detsil; and) waved her hand mournfully, and quitted the] like people of low condition. Passing my hand who 
- at the inland country, and perceived, to my , if she.was as correct in her reports gf all the | apartment. \ over their faces, I- felt that they were quite that 
i astonishment, that I was not three miles from | others, | certainly had no reason to compliment Although 1 had always a great contempt for | dead and stiff. Afraid that if found close to he this 
#) my native city, Marseilles. This was a horrid myself upon being ubbess, as far as the previous the Catholic religion, of which I was at ae pe-| the spot, and unable to give any account of my- for i 
q discovery; for I knew that I should receive no characters of the nuns under my surveillance | riod a membet, | was awed by the gee the self, | should be accused of murder, 1 thought com 
ua mercy, and could not proceed a mile without | were concerned. ‘Good sister,’ repped I, ‘1| tue as it appeared in Marie, and I passed the| of immediate flight; but the plaintive voice of By 
rt being recognized. What to do was now the (thank you for your information, which | shall| night in melancholy reflections. 1 felt more |a woman met my ears, and it was an appeal that come 
e subject of my thoughts; and at last, as I view-) not fail to profit by in my plans for the improve-| love for her than ever, and determined upon/! could not resist. I proceeded a few yards pock 
ah ed the body of the dead lady, it occurred to me, ment of the morality of those under my charge.| persuading her to quit the convent and become | farther, and perceived a carriage, the horses of was, 
i that [ might pass myself off as her. L have always made ita rule, that one of the| my wife. ‘The next morning I sent for her. which lay dead in their traces, with the driver on le 
bt I stripped it, as well as myself, and having | sisterhood should remain in my Toom every} ‘ Marie, you gave yourself to heaven when beside them. To the hind wheels were secur- who 
i. first hauled my own clothes upon the corpse, | night, to watch and do penance. 1 have found | you imagined that you had no tie upon earth.|ed with ropes an elderly man and a young wo- furth 
tt and covered jit over with sea-weed, I dressed | that when coupled with my seasonable exhorta-| You were deceived; there was one whom you | man. : nal 
iH a myself in the religious habit which she had | tions, ithas produced an excellent eee. Of still loved, and who still adored you. Vows ‘ God be praised, my dear father, help is at purse 
4 worn, and sat down awaiting the arrival of the | course 1 allude not to sage and devout women | made in delusion are not registered. Leave| hand!’ said the young woman, as 1 approached; was ] 
1h people, which { knew must soon take place.— | like you; Lrefer to those who in the felly of} this convent with me, become my wife, and you/and as I came close to them, she cried out, narra 
it 1 was then without a symptom of beard; and, | their youth, and flow of passions, have mt yet] will do your duty better toward heaven, than by|*Oh, 1 know him by his cloak; it’s the gentle- some 
7 a from the hardship and ill-treatment which I had | humbled themselves sufficiently by absence and| pining between these walls, which coaue no-} man who defended us so gallantly, and whom his h 
a received on board of the Genoese, was thin and | mortification. Whom would you prop¢se to| thing but envy, hatred, and remorse. we supposed to have been killed. Are you Havi 
ah sallow in the face. It was easy in a nun’s dress | watch here tiis mght? ‘Francois, you bave had my answer. Wha‘! much hurt, sir?” ed te 
i ‘to mistake me for a woman of thirty-five years! ‘Ihe old beldame, who TI had perceived had} has been done, cannot be undone. Save your-} Aware that [ had better be any body than my- have 
4 M of age, who had been secluded ina cloister. In a disiike to Marie, immediately mentioned her | self, and leave me to my unhappy fate, answe- self, with my usual invention and presence-of ench 
Wk the pockets of her clothes 1 found letters, which | a8 one to whom severe penance would be of| ed Marie; then bursting into tears, O peers mind 5 rapnes, ‘Not much, madam, thanks be met | 
4 gave me a necessary clew te my story, and | especial bevefit. I conversed with her for ano-| why, why did you leave me without one wol ; to Heaven! I was stunned, and they left me from 
he resolved to pass myself off as La Sur Eustasie, ther half hour; then, wishing her good night,| Had you pointed out your danger to me,1) for dead: I am happy that 1 am still aftve, to man’ 
rather than be put in prison, or run through the | prepared for bed, and requested that Marie | should have been the first to have insisted up| be of service to you:’ and J immediately pro- perst 
x body. might be summoned to attend, your absence, and all, all would have been wel, | ceeded to cast loose the ropes by which the fa- $0 «fn 
pi Ihad scarcely time to finish reading these| Marie entered with her book of Pricres in| but now I have naught to cheer me 1p my lor- ther and daughter (as by their conversation their Com 
. Y documents, when a party, attracted by the frag-| her hand, and, bowing humbly to me as she| ly pilgrimage, and naught to wish but thatit|}they appeared to be) had been confined to requ 
ae ments on the beach, came up to me. 1 narrat- passed, sat down near to the lamp which was| soon may come unto its close. I forgive yal, the wheels. The robbers had stripped them Hi 
' ni ed the loss of the vessel, the death of the whole | lighted before an image of the Virgia, at the] Francois, but pity me, for | deserve your piv. |both nearly to the skin, and they were so your 
a crew, my name and condition, nty having come | further end of the room, and commenced her} * Once more, Marie, I entreat you to const} numbed with the cold that they could scarce- ceed 
3 over at the request of the bishop to assume | task of watching and prayer. to my proposal.” _ _.,.|ly Stand when they were unbound,—the poor dista 
k the guidance of the convent of St. Therese;| ‘ Marie,’ said |, as 1 stood by the bed; she ut- * Never, Francois; I will not be less faithul | girl especially, who shivered as if suffering then 
{ 4 and added, that I had called upon the Virgin | tered a faint scream as she heard my voice for | to my God than I was to you: he will not desrt under a tertian ague.» I proposed that they his g 
ae in my distress, who had come to my aid, and/| the first time, and throwing herself down upon| me: and if I suffer now, will reward me for it }should enter the carriage as the besf shelter 1| 
ce : floated me on shore with as souk care and | her knees before the image of the Virgin, cov-| hereafter? And Marie again quitted my apafa| they could receive from the bitter keen wind I int 
Ne comfort as if 1 had been reposing,on cushions | ered her face with her hands, and appeared to} ment. ’ hich blew, and they agreed to the prudence the ) 
a of down. The report was spread and credited; | be in silent but earnest supplication. My situation in the nunnery now became in-| of my suggestion. : My | 
Rs for the circumstance of a helpless woman be-| ‘ Marie,’ again said I, ‘come here.”? She rose,| supportable, and 1 determined to escape. 1) ‘if {am not requesting too great a favour, face 
Tiki ing the sole survivor of a whole crew was mi-| and came trembling to the foot of the bed.—| pleaded ill health and kept my bed. The phy- |sir,’ said the old gentleman, ‘ I wish you would swee 
dat! racle enough in itself. ‘lo you and to you alone, do | intrust a secret| sician of a neighbouring convent, who had a lend my poor daughter that cloak, for she is that 
"st _ The bishop’s carriage was sent for me, and I| which, if discovered, would subject me to aj great reputation, was sent against my wishes. perishing with the cold.’ . blus' 
Nf was conducted into town, followed by a con-| painful and ignominious death. You were not} When I heard of his arrival, 1 dressed toreceive} ‘1 will with pleasure sir, as scon as you are her: 
at course of priests, monks, and common people, | deceived, when you started at the face beneath; him, for I was fearful of some scrutiny. He|both in the carriage,’ replied I: for I had made up i 
hat who were anxious to kiss even the ground that | the nun’s attire; and you must now be certian, | inquired what ailed me; I answered that I had up my mind how to proceed. 1 assisted them piec 
Nib 4 | had been trodden upon by a personage so espe- | from the voice which you have heard, that Lam| no pain, but that L was convinced 1 should soon jin, and shutting the door, slipped off the cloak A 
Ri cially under the protection of Heaven. 1 was| indeed Francois. How | became the Lady Ab- depart. He felt my pulse, and not being able |and put it in at the window, saying, * Believe le, 
Be conducted to the bishop’s palace, where I held | bess of this convent you have yet to learn.’ 1) to discover symptoms of disease, took his leave. | me, madam, I should have offered it to you be- al, 
19 a sort of court; being visited by deputations from | then narrated what I have already done to your| To the elder sisters who visited me, I spoke | fore, but the fact is, the rascals served me as I dep 
the official bodies, the governor, and all the peo-| Highness. ‘* By what means,’ continued 1, * 1} in enigmas, and told them that I had a summons, | lay stunned, in the same manner as they have brie 
ple of consequence. After a sojourn of three | «m to-deliver myself from this dangerous situa-| that they must expect soon to find me gone: | you, and I must now go in search of something mine 
days, | removed to the convent of which I was! tion, L know not; I have, however, one consola-| and the sanctity of my reputation made them re-|to cover myself. Ithen went off at a quick The 
the supposed ublgess, and was enthusiastically | tion in finding myself once more in company} ceive my innuendos as inspired remarks. One| pace, hearing the young woman exclaim, ‘Oh, carr 
received by the nuns, who flocked round mej| with the object of my love. night I complained of being much worse, and | my father, he has stripped himself to cover me! ues 
with mingled veneration and delight. *Come hither, Marie; it is indeed your own| requested their early departure: they would I immediately returned to the body of the riag 
On the second day of my establishment as ab-| Francois.” Marie remained at the foot of the} have sent for the physician, but 1 forbade it, tell- gentleman whose cloak I had borrowed, and proc 
bess, the two elder sisters, who could with dif-| bed, but advanced not; and I perceived that the| ing them I was beyond a physician’s cure; kiss-| for whom I had no doubt that | had been mis- In 
ficulty be got rid ofeven when I retired to bed | tears fell fast, as she cast her eyes to heaven. _| ing them all, and pronouncing over them a so- taken. I stripped off all the clothes from his whic 
the night before, introduccd the whole of the; * Speak to me, Marie, if ever you loved me.’| lemn blessing, I dismissed them. As soon as it rigid limbs, and put them on;they fitted me own 
nuns in rotation, beginning with the elder, and} That | loved you, Francois, you know full! was dark, 1 threw off my nun’s attire, leaving it exactly, and, what was more fortunate, were my : 
ending with those who last took the vow of chas- | well; not even your unkind desertion could af-| in my bed, as if I had slipped out of it; and 4as|notstained with blood, as he had received his wes 
tity. 1 felt little interest, 1 must confess, at the | fect that love, which was unchangeable. 1] the windows of my apartment, which looked in- | death-wound from a bullet inthe brain. I then muff 
commencement of my levee; but as it came near! dared all for your sake; my brothers, my father,| to the convent garden, were not barred, un-| dragged the body to the other side of the hedge, I ha 
to a close, many beautiful countenances attract-| could not extort the secret from me, and their! clothed as 1 was, 1 dropped down, and reached where I threw it into the ditch, and covered it the | 
ed my attention, and 1 gave the kiss of peace | suspicions, although directed towards you, could| the ground in safety. I took the precaution, | with long grass that it might not be discovered. and 
with more ardour than prudence would have| never be confirmed I bore the offspring of when -I was outside, to shut the window, that | Day-light had made its appearance before I had tirec 
justified. ‘The last of the sisterhood came for-| my guilt in solitary anguish, afterwards loaded | my having escaped should nor enter their ideas, | completed my toilet; and when I came back to cien 
*. ward, and was introduced as Sceur Marie. Gra-! with reproaches when! needed comfort and| and climbing a tree which overhung the wall of| the carriage the old gentleman was loud in_his left. 
a, cious Heaven! it was the poor girl whom I had! consolation, and stunned with imprecations| the garden, dropped from a bough on the other |thanks. | told him that returning to strip one the 
ae deserted. I started when I saw ber advance: when I required soothing and repose. I buried} side, and found myself at liberty. AsI knew of the other bodies I had found my own clothes no | 
i. her eyes were beut upon the ground, as ifin rev-| it with shame, and sorrow, and contumely.—| that the farther I was from the nunnery, the less |in a bundle, which the robbers had left in their title 
erence to my acknowledged sanctity. As she | You had abandoned me, and I felt that all ties} chance I had of being supposed an impostor, I | haste to escape from pursuit. grat 
knelt before me to receive the ki-s, she raised | to this world were over. { took the veil, andj gained the high road, and ran as fast as I could The young lady said nothing, but sat shroud- it de 
them up. Love can pierce through all disgui- | never was the world quitted by so willing a vo-| in the direction from Marseilles to Toulouse. ed up in the cloak, in one corner of the car- self' 
ses.—At the moment, she thought that she be- | tary as myself. Ihave since been peaceful, if} Ibad proceeded several miles without en-|riage. I now entered into conversation with A 
held her fugitive lover, and caught her breath | not happy.’ countering any body at that still bour of the | the old gentleman, who explained to me how letti 
in amazement—but recollection pointed out to! * And now, Marie, you shall be happy,’ cried| night, occassionally slarmed at the barking of} the attack began, before I had come to their my. 
her the utter impossibility of the fact, and she; I, stretching out my arms to her, ‘Come to| some snarling cur, as I passed through the small assistance; and from the information I received the 
sighed at the uncommon likeness, as she recei-| me, | will explain my motives for leaving Mar-| Villages in my route,—when worn cut with fa-|from him, | was enabled to form a good idea self 
ved the kiss from those lips which had indeed | seilles, and what my future intentions were, if] tigue and cold, I sat down under a hedge to} of the story that I was to tell. 1 found that I had 
Y" been so often pressed to hers before. they had not been frustrated by unforeseen} screen myself from the cold ‘ mistral’ which | was on horseback with my servant, when [ rode ther 
He When the ceremony had been gone through, | even's. All shall yet be well.’ blew. As the wind lulled, I heard sounds of] to their assistance; that we had been both sup- brat 
ii I complained of fatigue, and requested to be| £ Francois, all is well. 1 have taken asolemn| voices and lamentation, which appeared to pro- posed to be killed, and that we were about five lr 
oR left alone. vow—~it is registered in heaven. You have by| ceed from the road at a short distance. I rose, | miles from any post town. ) I ws 
i I wished to reflect upon what had passed, and | fraud and imposition entered into a holy place,| and cgntinued my route, when I stumbled over| By this time it was broad day-light, and 7 dets 
ap determine how | was to act: to escape the dun-| and assumed a holy character. Add not to your| the bedy of a man, I examined him by the|made another discovery. Which was, that I the 
it ger which threatened me, I had placed myself! crime by even harbouring the idea of polluting faint light that was emitted from the stars. He | was wearing an officer’s undress. Anxious to 6 
iy 
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gratify my curiosity by a sight of the young 


Jady, I turned to her, as she lay muffiled up in 


the cloak, and expressed a hope that she did not 
feel cold. She put her head out, and answered 
in the negative with such a sweet smile upon 
such a sweet face as I never had before witness- 
ed. I looked at her, as if, transfixed, and did 
not take my eyes off until she had blushed, and 
again sunk back as before. 

This brought me to my recollection: I offered 
to go for assistance, and my services were 
thankfully accepted. I passed by the men who 
had been killed, as I went on my mission: one 
was habited in a livery similar to the coachman 
who lay dead by his horses; the other was in 
that of a groom, and [ took it fur granted that 
he had been my servant, [searched yts pockets 
for information, and, collecting the contents, 
commenced reading them as | walked along. 

By his memoranda [ found out that 1 had 
come from Aix. By letters and -papers in my 
pockets | ascertained who I was, who my father 


was, to what regiment belonged, that I was |* 


on leave of absence, and that f had a brother, 
whose affectionate letter I read carefully for 
further information. 1 had no time to count a 
considerable sum of meney which was in my 
purse, before J fell in with a countryman, who 
was leading his horses to the plough. Briefly 
narrating the circumstance, | offered bima hand. 
some remuneration, if he would mount one of 
his horses and procure immediate assistance. — 
Having seen him off in a hand-gallop, 1 return- 
ed to the carriage to tryyif it were possible to 
have one more view of that face which had so 
enchanted me. I stated the good fortune 1 had 
met with, and my hopes of a speedy detiverance 
from their trouble. I answered the old gentle- 
man’s inquiry of the name and condition of the 
person to whom he and his daughter had been 
sa much indebted, talked of my father the 
Compte de Rouille, of my regiment, and then 
requested a similar confidence. 

He was le Marquis de "Tonseca, and the 
young lady was his daughter; they were pro- 
ceeding to their chateau, about seven miles 
distant, where he hoped [ would accompany 
them, and allow him an opportunity of showing 
his gratitude. 

I hesitated, talked of engagements,—not that 
I intended to refuse the invitation, but because 
the young lady had not joined in the request. 
My plan had the desired effect; again. the lovely 
face appeared from under the cloak, and the 
sweetest voice in the world expressed a wish 
that I would not refuse her father’s invitation. I 
blushed, and stammered consent. Pleased at 
her victory, she smiled, and again was folded 
up in the cloak, which I could have torn to 
pieces for its enyious concealment. 

Assistance had now arrived; a crowd of peo- 
le, headed by an officer to take the proces ver- 
al, and two pair of post horses came up; the 

depositions of the Marquis and myseli were 
briefly taken; his as to what he had seen, and 
mine ‘to the best of my knowledge and belief.’ 
The papers were signed, the dead bodies were 
carried off, the horses pat to, and, at the re- 
quest of the Marquis, I took my seat in the car- 
riage between him and his daughter, and we 
proceeded to the chateau. 


Pacha, yawnings ‘your story gets very dry al- 
ready. We’ll suppose the cypress waist, the 
stag’s eyes, and tull moon of her face. We 
Mussulmen don’t talk so much about women; 
but L suppose as you were a Frenchman, and 
very young then, you knew no beiter. Why, 
you :alk of women as if they had souls?) The 
Renegade did not think it advisable to express 


| his opinion, in contradiction to that @f his High- 


ness, and the assertions of the Prophet. * It 
cannot be said that | behaved to them as if they 
had,’ replied he, ‘and before I changed my re- 
ligion, | was often smitten with remorse for my 
selfish and unfeeling conduct towards Marie; 
but all that is past, Lam now a Turk;” and the 
Renegade passed his hand over his brow; tor 
somelong smothered feelings of virtue had been 
conjured up by remorse, as he was reminded of 
the career of guilt which he had run through, 
and which he had climaxed with the denial of 
the redeemer. After a short pause he con- 
tinued— 

For a week I remained in the society of the 
Marquis and his daughter, daily ingrating my- 
self more and more with both. Ll had not de- 
clared my passion to his daughter, fur there was 
something that irresistibly prevented me; yet I 
knew that L was not viewed with indifference. 
Our party was then increased by the appearance 
of the Bishop of ‘Toulouse, the brother of the 
Marquis, who came to congratulate him and his 
niece upon their fortunate escape. I was pre- 
sented as the gentleman who had so materially 
assisted. The Bishop stared at me with sur- 
prise. 

‘ It is strange,’ observed he,’ ‘that a body has 
been found in a ditch near to where the robbery 
occurred, who has been recognised to be that 
of the very young officer to whom you now in- 
troduce me. How can this be” 

‘The Marquis and his daughter appeared as- 
tohished at the intelligence, (and in truth so was 
1,; but it was only for a second. ‘How say you, 
si? exclaimed 1, with trepidation, ‘a body re- 
cognixed as the son of Compte Rouille! My 
popr, poor brother! my dear Victor, have you 
then perished? what injustice have I done you” 
Throwing myself on the fauteuil; | covered my 
face with my handkerchiaf, as if overpowered 
with grief; bui, in reality, L was reflecting what 
should say next. 

‘Your brother!’ exclaimed the Marquis, in 
surprise. 

‘Yes, Marquis, my brother. I will now state 
the circumstances which induced me to conceal 
from you that he was in. my company at the 
time of the attack, When I galloped to your 
assistance, I was followed by my brother, who 
was riding with me to Marseilles, and of whom 
you recollect i have spoken; but after the dis- 
charge of fire arms I found that he was not at 
my side, and I imagined that he had deserted 
me from fear. 1 could not bear that such a dis. 
grace upon the family should be known, and I 
therefore made no mention of him when I came 
back. Little did I think, that when I was ac- 
cusing him in my heart of cowardice, he was 
dead, and his heart’s blood had been poured out 
in my defence. Victor, my dear Victor!’ con- 
tinued I, ‘how great has been my injustice, and 
1 threw myself down on the sofa, as if frantic 


In two hours we arrived at a magnificent pile, Fwith grief- 


which bespoke the weulth and ancestry of the 
owner, and I had the pleasure of carrying in 
my arms, up the long flight of steps by which 
we ascended to the entrance, the beautiful girl, 
muffled up as he was in the cloak. As soon as 
I had laid her down upon a sofa; I left her to 
the care of the females who were in attendance 
and quitted the room. The Marquis had re- 
tired to his own apartment to supply the defi- 
ciencies in his attire, and for a short time I was 
left alone to my own reflections. What isto be 
the result of all this? thought L. Is there to be 
no end of my assumption of the clothes and 
titles of other people—this continual transmi- 
gration before death? Yet how much more has 
it a upon circumstances than upon my- 
self! 

After much reflection, I determined upon 
letting things take their own course, trusting to 
my own ready invention and good fortune for 
the issue. 1 felt it to be impossible to tear my- 
self from the sweet girl, whose personal charms 
had already fascinated me, and | vowed that 
there was no risk, no danger, that I would not 
brave to obtain her love. 

In an hour we met at the breakfast table, and 
J was more than ever enchanted;—but I will not 
detain your Highness by dwelling too long upon 
the subject. 

*No don’t, ysha bibi, my friend,’ said the 


‘Huckaback,’ observed the Pacha, ‘it appears 
to me, that in your younger days you were a 
great scoundrel.’ 

‘L acknowledge it,’ replied the Renegade; 
‘but in extenuation, your Highness must call to 
mind that at that time I wasa christian.’ 

‘By the beard of the Prophet, that is well 
said, and very true!’ replied the Pacha. 

The Marquis and his brother were shocked 
at having so unintentionally plunged me into 
afHiction. They offered consolation, but find- 
ing their endeavours fruitless, quitted the 
room, thinking it advisable to leave me to my- 
self. Cerise, for that was the name of the 
daughter, remained, and after a short pause 
came to me, and in her silvery voice, as she laid 
her hand upon my shoulder, addressed me: 

‘Console yourself, my dear Felix,’ but I made 
no answer: ‘How unhappy I am!’ said she: ‘it 
was in my defence he-lo-t his life: it was to 
your courage that [am indebted for my pre- 
servation:—he is dead, and you are miserable. 
Can nothing repay you for the loss of your bro- 
ther? Nothing, Felix?’ 

I raised my head; her eyes were swimming 
with tears, and beaming With love. As I resum- 
ed my sé&t upon the sofa, I drew her gently 
towards me. She. offered no resistance, and in 
a moment she had sunk down by my side, as my 
arms entwined her beauteous form, 


'gade, with an absent air, as if communing with 
| times past, 


jhe will be sent to Rome to be disposed of by 


! again sat down to table, and I was treated with 


‘Yes,’ murmered I, ‘Cerise, 1 am repaid.’— 
Smiling through her blushes, she disengaged 
herself, and rose to depart, Returning once 
more at my request, Limprinteda kiss upon 
her brow: she waved her hand, and hastened 
out of the room. ; 

‘That was a very nine girl, by your descrip- 
tion,’ interrupted the Pachia: ‘pray what might 
you pay for such a girl in your country?’ 

‘She was beyond all price,’ replied the rene- 


‘Love is not bought. The Mos- 
lem purchases the slave and blind submission 
to his will, but he makes not love.’ - 

‘No, he buys it ready made,’ replied the Pa- 
cha; ‘and I must say L wish you had done the 
same; for with ail this love making, you get on 
but slowly with your story. Proceed.’ 

{ remained another week, when the Bishop, 
who had not yet taken his departure, one morn- 
ing drove over to Marseilles, and returned to 
dinner. ‘Ll was sent for,’ observed he, as we 
sat down to table, ‘to consult as to the proprie- 
ty of requesting from the pope the canoniza- 
tion of the Scur Eustasie, of whom you have 
heard so much, and whose disappearance has 
been attributed to miraculous agency: but dur- 
ing our ¢onsultation, a piece of information was 
sent in, which has very much changed the opi- 
nion of parties as to her reputed sanctity. It 
appears that near the spot where the vessel was 
wrecked they have discovered the body of a 
woman dressed in man’s clothes; and it is now 
supposed that some, miscreant has personified 
her atthe Convent, and has subsequently es- 
caped. The officers of justice are making the 
strictest search, and if the individual be found, 


the inquisition.’ 

As your Highness may imagine, this was not 
very agreeable news. I almost started from my 
chair when I heard it; but I had sufficient mas- 
tery over myself to conceal my feelings, although 
every morsel that I put into my mouth nearly 
choked me. 

But before dinner was over the plot thicken- 
ed;a letter was brought to the Marquis, from 
my adopted father the Compte de Rouille, stat- 
ing that such contradictory reports had been re- 
ceived, that he could not ascertain the truth. 
From one, be heard that his eldest son alive, 
and atthe chateau; from others that he had 
been murdered: others congratulated him in 
their letters upon the escape of one his sons.— 
He requested the Marquis to inform him of the 
real state of affairs, and to let him know by the 
bearer whether his eldest son was with him, or 
whether he had met with the dafortunate death 
that was reported; that as his youngest son was 
at home, and had been there for some months, 
he could not imagine, as both of them were 
mentioned in the reports, that there might be 
some imposture in the business. 

I perceived by the change of countenance in 
the Marquis that afiairs were not going well, 
and was toacertaindegree prepared, when he 
gravely handed the letter to the Bishop, who, 
having read it, passed it over to me, saying with 
astern look. ‘This concerns you sir.” Lread 
it with a composed countenance. and returning 
it to the Marquis, I observed with a sigh, ‘There 
is no kindneis in such deception, the blows will 
only fail heavier upon the old man when it does 
come. You are aware, sir, | mentioned it to 
you (ur, rather, I believe, it was to Mademoi- 
selle Cerise,) that my father is blind, and has 
been for the last two years. ‘They have been 
afraid to tell him the truth, and have made him 
beiieve that Victor is there. You must know, 
sir, that it was clandestinely tha€ my dear bro- 
ther quitted his father’s hours to accompany 
me. Unhappy hour when I yielded to bis en- 
treaties! But, Monsieur le Marquis, I perceive 
it is now imperative that I should go to my fa- 
ther; he will need the assurance of my existence 
to support him in his grief. I will, therefore. 
with you permission write a few lines by the 
bearer of this communication, and to-morrow 
morning at daylight, must unwillingly tear my- 
self away from your charming society.’ 

The cool and confidential air with which ] 
answered, removed suspicion; and having writ- 
ten a tew lines to the Compte, and requested 
frcm the Marquis the loan of his seal, I applied 
the wax, and desired the servant to deliver it 
as an answer to the messenger, whom I was not 
sorry to see galloping by the window. ‘Oh,’ 
cried I, “tis Pierre: had | known that, I should 
have asked him some questions.’ 

This well-timed exclamation of mine, I per 
ceived, did not fail to have its weight. We 


more than usual kindness by the Marquis ahd 
his brother, as if in compensation for their hav- 
ing, for a moment, harboured a suspicion of my 
honesty. But I was ill at ease, and [ felt that I 
never had acted with more prudence than in 
proposing my early departure. 

_In the evening I was alone with Cerise. 
Since the news of my brother’s death, and the 
scene that followed, we had sworn unalterable 
love; and in that instance only was I sincere; 
Lloved her to desperation, and I dote on her 
memory now, though years have rolied away, 
and she has long been mingled with the dead. 
Yes, Cerise, if trom the regions of bliss, where 
thy pure spirit dwells, thou canst look down 
upon a wretch so loaded with guilt as I am, oh! 
turn not away with horror, but view with pity 
one who loved as fondly as man could love, and 
hereafter will care little for all that Paradise 
can offer, if thy fair spirit must not bid him 
welcome. 

‘1 wish, Huckaback,’ observed the Pacha, an- 
grily, * that you would go on with your story: 
you are talking to a dead woman instead uf a 
living Pacha.’ 

‘f entreat your pardon,’ replied the rene- 
gade; ‘but to amuse your highness, I have en- 
tered into scenes which long have been dis- 
missed from my memony; and the feelings at- 
tending them will rise up, and cannot well be 
checked. I will be more careful as I proceed.’ 

Cerise was melancholy at the idea of my de- 
parture, I kissed the tears away, and the time 
flew rapidly. I persuaded her to allow me an 
interview after the family had retired, as I had 
much to say to her. 

‘Well well, we’ll suppose all that,’ observed 


the Pacha, impatiently: ‘now go on; you re- 


member you were to set off in the morning,’ 

‘Yes, your highness,’ repled the renegade, 
somewhat displeased — 

And I did set off in the morning upon one of 
the Marquis’s horses, and rode as hard as I 
could to Toulon, I determined again to try 
my fortune at sea, as I was afraid that I should 
be discovered if I remained on shore. I pur- 
chased a small venture with the money in my 
purse, and having made my agreement with 
the captain of a vessel bound to St. Domingo, 
exchanged my dress for a jacket and trowsers, 
and was again at the mercy of the waves, 

‘Such, your Highness, is the history of my 
first voyage, and the incidents which resulted 
from it.’ 

‘Well,’ said the Pacha, rising, ‘there was too 
much love and too little sea in it; but, I sup- 
pose, if you had left the first out, it would not 
have been so long. Mustapha give him five 
pieces of gold, and we will have bis second voy- 
age to morrow.’ 

As soon as the Pacha had retired, the rene- 
gade growled out, ‘If I am to tell any more 
stories, | must not be checked and dictated to. 
I could have talked for an hour after I had met 
Cerise, if [ had not een interrupted; as it was, 
[ cut the matter short.’ 

‘But, Selim,’ replied Mustapha, ‘the Pacha is 
not fond of this sort of adventures; he likes 
something more marvellous. Could you: not 
embellish a little?’ 

‘How do you mean?” 

‘Holy Prophet! what do I mean!—Why, tell 
a few lies,—not adhere quite so much to mat- 
ter of fact.’ 

‘Adhereto matter of fact, Vizier!—why, I 
have not stated a single fact yet!’ 

‘What! is not all this true?’ 

* Not one word of it, as I hope to go to hea- 
ven!’ 

‘Bismillah!—what, not about Marie and the 
convent—and Cerise?’ 

‘All lies, from beginning to end,’ 

‘And were you never a barbei?’ 

‘Never in my life.’ 

‘Then why did you make such long apcstro- 
phes to the dead Cerise, when you observed 
that the Pacha was impatient?” 

‘Merely because I was at fault, Vizier, and 
wished to gain time, to consider what I should 
say next.’ 

‘Selim,’ replied Mustapha, ‘ you have great 
talent; but mind that your next voyage is more 
wonderful; I presume it will make no difference 
to you.’ 

‘None, whatever; but the Pacha is not a man 
of taste, Now give me five pieces, and U’ll be 


off; ’m choked with thirst, and shall not be 
comfortable till 1 have drunk at least a gallon 
of wine.’ 

‘Holy Prophet! what a Turk! exclaimed the 
Vizier, lifting up his hands. ‘ Here is your 
money, Kafir;—don’t forget to be here to-mor- 
row. 
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‘Never fear me, Vizier; your slave lives but 
to obey you, as we Turks say. 

‘We Turks!’ muttered the Vizier, as he cast 
his eyes upon the retiring figure of the rene- 
gade. ‘Well, of all the scoundrels——’ 


‘Well,’ muttered the renegade, who was now 
out of hearing, ‘of all the scoundrels—.’ Whom 
they were referring to in their separate solilo- 
quies, must be left to the reader’s imagination, 
for caution prevented either of the parties 
from giving vent to the remainder of his 
thoughts. 


Saturpay, NovemBer 29; 1834. 


Eclipse of the. Sun. 
A great eclipse of the Sun will, according to 


our modern astronomers, take place on Sunday 
next, the 30th inst., and be total in the south- 
ern parts of the Union. Already a number of 
scientific gentlemen have gone south, for the 
purpose of making observations. 

Professor Alexander, of Princeton, has gone 
to Effingham county, in Georgia, where the 
darkness will be total—Capt. Talcott, of the 
United States Engineers, will make his obser- 
vations at Norfolk, Va., where the obscuration 
will be considerable; and Mr. Hassler, on Long 
Island, from his coast surveying station.— Mr. 
Rt. T. Paine, of Boston, who has charge of the 
astronomical department of that excellent pub- 
lication, the ‘American Almanac, goes to Beau- 
fort, S. C., the most eligible place in the At 
lantic States for observing this grand spectacle. 

Matthews. 

This distinguished comedian was perhaps 
more successful on Monday evening, than on 
any former occasion in this city. He person- 
ated Dr. Ollapod in the Poor Gentleman, and 
Caleb Pipkin in the May Queen. We are as- 
sured that in the first character he was excel- 
lent, but in the other he even surpassed him- 
self—kept the house “‘in a roar’ from the com- 
mencement of the performance to the close. 
It is in such characters that Matthews excels— 
proves himself the first comedian of the age. 
His scrap book entertainments are certainly 
amusing and well calculated to ‘kill time;”’ 
but it is such personations as Ollapod, Pipkin, 
Pangloss and Morbleu, that he is eminently 
successful. He will appear again this evening. 


Miss Phillips has been fully successful at 
Boston. A critic of the Boston Atlas says of 
her: 


Gifted with a commanding person, strong and 
clearly defined features, and a voice of combined 
power and sweetness, she unites with these physical 
advantages, a vigor and acuteness of intellect which 
at once seize and master the points of her author.— 
The fond devotedness of Juliet, the deep and mad- 
dening despair of Belvidera, the submissive resigna- 
tion of Mrs, Haller, the lofty dignity and self-con- 
fiding virtue of Mariana, all find inher a faithful and 
an earnest representative. 


Theatrical. 

Mad. Celeste continues to attract crowds 
to the Bowery theatre, New York. Mr. Wal- 
lack and Miss Phillips are playing at the 
Park. The Italian Opera House continues 
open, and succeeds better than was expected. 
Miss Julia Wheatley made her first appear- 
ance there on Tuesday evening. Wallack 
will return to Europe on the first of December. 
We hear nothing of Booth. What has become 
ofhimt Mr, A. Adams has been winning 
golden opinions in the west. He is a promis- 


ing young actor. We are glad to learn that 
Mrs. Chapman, who plays the “first busi- 
ness” at the Park, has become quite a fayour- 
ite with the New Yorkers. Hill, the Yankee 
Comedian, was playing with great success a 
few weeks ago, at Charleston. Hackett is 
playing at Louisville. 


— 
A Scene in a Witch’s Cell. 

The novel reading portion of the community 
are growing impatient for the “Last Days of 
Pompeii,’ Bulwer’s new novel. It-has been 
so warmly extolled by the newspapers, in ad- 
vance of the American edition, that the friends 
of the author may well apprehend that the 
reality will not satisfy the excited expectation. 
We have no fears on this score, however. It 
is really a magnificent production, and cer- 
tainly equal to any fiction from the same mind. 
As itis probable that the Harpers will not be 
able to get their edition in readiness before the 
latter part of next week, we offer another ex- 
tract, merely by way of sharpening the appe- 
tite. It requires no explanation: 


CHAPTER IX. 


Arbaces had tarried only till the cessation of the 
tempest allowed him, under cover of night, to seek 
the Saga of Vesuvius. Borne by those of his trustier 
slaves in whom inall more secret expeditions he was 
accustomed to confide, he lay extended along his 
litter, and resigned his sanguine heart to the contem- 
plation of vengeance gratified and love possessed. — 
The slaves in so short a journey moved very little 
slower than the ordinary pace of mules; and Arbaces 
soon arrived at the commencement of a narrow path, 
which the lovers had not been fortunate enough to 
discover; but which, skirting the thick vines, led at 
once to the habitation of the witch. Here he arrested 
the litter; and bidding his slaves conceal themselves 
and the vehicle among the vines, from the observa- 
tion of any chance passenger, he mounted alone, with 
steps still feeble but supported by a long staff, the 
drear and sharp ascent. 

Not a drop of rain fell from the tranquil heaven; 
but the moisture dripped mourntully from the laden 
boughs of the vine, and now and then collected in 
tiny pools in the crevices and hollows of the rocky 
way. 

“Strange passions these for a philosopher,” thought 
Arbaces, ‘‘that lead one like me just new from the 
bed of death, and lapped even in health amid the 
roses of luxury, across such nocturnal paths as this— 
but Passion and Vengeance treading to their goal 
can make an Elysium of a Tartarus.””? High, clear, 
and melancholy shone the moon above the road of 
that dark wayfarer, glassing herself in every pool 
that lay before him, and sleeping in shadow along 
the sloping mount. He saw before him the same 
light that had guided the steps of his intended vic- 
tims, but no Jonger contrasted by the blackened 
clouds, it shone less redly clear. 

He paused, as at length he approached the mouth 
of the cavern, to recover breath, and then with his 
wonted collected and stately mien, he crossed the un- 
hallowed threshold. 

The fox sprang up at the ingress of this new 
comer, and by a long how] announced another visiter 
to his mistress. 

The witch had resumed her seat, and her aspect 
of grave-like and grim repose. By her feet, upon a 
bed of dry weeds which half covered it, lay the 
wounded snake; but the quick eye of the Egyptian 
caught its scales glittering in the reflected light of 
the opposite fire, as it writhed—now costracting, 
now lengthening its folds,in pain and unsated anger. 
**Down, slave!” said the witch as before, to the 
fox; and, as before, the animal dropped tothe ground 
—mute but vigilant. 

**Rise, servant of Nox and Erebus,” said Arbaces, 
commandingly, “Aa superior in thine art salutes thee! 
rise and welcome him.” 

At these words the hag turned ber gaze upon the 
Egyptian’s towering form and dark features. She 
looked long and fixedly upon him, ashe stood before 
her in hisoriental robe, and folded arms, and stead- 
fast and haughty brow: **Who art thou?” she said 
at last, *-that calls himself greater in art than the Sa- 
ga of the Burning Fields, and the daughter of the 
perished Etrurian race?” 

‘lam he,’ answered Arbaces, ‘from whom all 
cultivators of magic,ffrom north to scuth, from east 
to west, from the Ganges and the Nile to the vales 
of Thessaly and the shores of the yellow Tiber— 
have stooped to learn.’ 

‘There is but one such man in these places,’ an- 
swered the witch, ‘whom the men of the outer 
world, unknowing his higher attributes and more se- 
cret fame, call Arbaces the Egyptian: to us of a 
higher,nature and deeper knowledge, his rightful 
appellation is Hermes of the Burning Girdle.’ 
‘Look again,’ returned Arbaces; ‘] am he.’ 

As he spake he drew aside his robe and revealed 
a cigcture seemingly of fire, that burnt around his 


waist, clasped in the centre by a plate wherein was 


engraven some sign apparently vague and unintel- 
ligible, but which was evidently not unknown to the 
Saga. She rose hastily and threw herself at the feet 
of Arbaces. ‘I have seen then,’ said she, in a voice 
of deep humility, ‘the Lord of the Mighty Girdle— 
vouchsafe my homage.’ 

‘Rise,’ said the Egyptian—‘I have need of thee.’ 

So saying he placed himself on that same log of 
wood on which lone had rested before, and motion- 
ed to the witch to resume her seat. 

‘Thou sayest,’ said he, as she obeyed, ‘that thou | 
art a daughter of the ancient Etrurian tribes; the 
mighty walls of whuse rock-built cities yet frown 
above the robber race that hath seized upon their 
ancient reign, Partly came those tribes from 
Greece, partly were they exiles from a more burn- 
ing and primeval soil. in either case art thou of 
Egyptian lineage, for the Grecian masters of the 
aboriginal helot were among the restless sons of the 
Nile banished from her bosom. Equally then, oh 
Saga! art thou of ancestors that swore allegiance to 
mine own. By birth as by knowledge art thou the 
subject of Arbaces. [lear me then, and obey!’ 

The witch bowed her head. 

‘Whatever art we possess in sorcery,’ continued 
Arbaces, ‘we are sometimes driven to natural means 
to attain our object. The ring and the crystal, the 
ashes and the herbs, do not give unerring divina- 
tions; neither do the higher mysteries of the moon 
yield even the possessor of the girdle a dispensation 
from the necessity of employing ever and anon hu- 
man measures for a human object: mark me, then; 
thou art deeply skilled, methinks, in the secrets of 
the more deadly herbs; thou Knowest those which 
arrest life, which burn and scorch the soul from out 
her citadel, or freeze the channels of young blood 
into that ice which no sun can melt. Do I overrate 
thy skill? speak, and truly!” ; 

‘Mighty Hermes, such lore is indeed mine own. 
Deign tu look at these ghostly and corpse-like fea- 
tures; they have waned from the hues of life, merely 
by watching over the rank herbs which simmer night 
and day in yon caldron.’ 

The Egyptian moved his seat from so unblest or 
so unhealthtul a vicinity,as the witch spoke. 

‘It is well,’ said he, ‘thou hast learnt that maxin 
of all the deeper knowledge which saith: ‘Despis: 
the body to make wise the mind.’ But to thy task; 
there cometh to thee by to-morrow’s star-light a 
vain maiden, seeking of thine art a love-charm © 
fascinate from another the eyes that should utter bat 
soft tales to her own; instead of thy filters, give tle 
maiden one of thy most powerful poisons. Let tle 
lover breathe his vows to the Shades.’ 

The witch trembled from head te foot. 

‘Oh pardon! pardon! dread master,’ said she, fal- [ 
teringly, ‘but this { dare not. ‘The law in these cr 
ties is sharp’and vigilant; they will seize, they will } 
slay me.” 

‘For what purpose, then, thy herbs and thy po- 
tions, vain Saga?’ said Arbaces, sneeringly. 

The witeh hid her loathsome face with her hands. 

‘Qh, years ago! said she, in a voice unlike her 
usual tones, so plaintive was it, and so soft, ‘1 was 
not the thing that I aun now,—I loved, I fancied my- 
self beloved.’ 

‘And what connexion heth thy love, witch, with 
my commands?’ said Arbaces, impetuously. 

‘Patience,’ resumed the witch, * patience, I im- 
plore. L loved! another and less fair than I—yes, 
by Nemesis! less fair; allured from me my chosen 
T was of that dark Etrurian tribe to whom most of 
all were known the secrets of the gloomier magic. 
My mother was herself a Saga; she shared the re- 
sentment of her child; from ber bands | received the 
potion that was to restore me his love; and from her 
also the poison that was to destroy my rival. Oh, 
crush me, dread walls! my tcembling bands mistook 
the vials, my lover fell indeed at my feet; but, dead! 
dead! Since then, what has been Icft tome? IL be- 
came suddenly oid, L devoted myself to the sorceries 
of my race; sll by an irresistible impulse L curse 
myself with an awful penance; sull 1 seek the most 
noxious herbs; still | concoct the poisons; still L ima- 
gine that am to give them to my hated rival: still 
I pour them into the vial; stili I fancy that they 
shall blast her beauty to the dust, still | wake and 
see the quivering body, the foaming lips, the glazing 
eyes of my Aulus—murdered, and by me.” 

The skeleton frame of the witch shook beneath 
strong eenvulsions. 

Arbaces gazed upon her with a curious though 
contemptuous eye. 

‘And this foul thing has yet human emotions,’ 
thought he; ‘she still covers over the ashes of the 
same fire that consumes Arbaces—such are we al]! 
Mystic is the tie of those mortal passions that unite 
the greatest and the least.’ 

He did not reply ull she had somewhat recovered 
herself—and now sat rocking herself to and fro in 
her seat, with glassy eyes, fixed on the opposite 
flame, and large tears rolling down her livid cheeks. 

‘A grievous tale is thine in truth,’ said Arbaces; 
‘but these emotions are fit only for our youth—age 
should harden our hearts to all things but ourselves 
--as every year adds a scale to the shell-fiph, so 
should each year wall in and incrust the heart.--- 
Think of those phrensies no more! And now, listen 
to me again! By the revenge that was dear to thee, 
1 command thee to obey me! it is for vergeance that 
I seek thee! This youtl# whom I would sweep from 
my path has crossed me—despite my spells; this 
thing of purple and broidery—of smiles and glances 
—soulless and mindless—with no charm but that of 


beauty—accursed be it!—this insect!—this Glau- 


— 
— tell thee, by Orcus and by Nemesis, he must 
le: 

And working himself up at every word, the Egyp- 
tian—forgetful of his debility—of his strange com- 
panion—of every thing but his own vindictive rage, 
strode, with large anil rapid steps, the gloomy ca- 
vern. 

‘Glaucus! saidst thou, mighty master?’ said the 
witch, ees ap he and her dim eye glared at the name 
with all that fierce resentment at the memory of 
small affronts so common among the solitary and the 
shunned. 

‘Ay, so he is called; bat what matter the name! 
Let it not be heard as that of a living man, three days 
from this date!’ 

‘Hear me!’ said the witch, breaking from a short 
revery into which she was plunged after this last 
sentence of the Egyptian, ‘Hear me! [am any thing 
and thy slave; spare me! If I give to the maiden 
thou speakest of that which would destroy the life 
of Glaucus, I shall be surely detected—the dead ever 
find avengers. Nay, dread man! if thy visit to me 
be tracked—if thy hatred to Glaucus be known— 
thou mayst have need of thy archest magic to pro- 
tect thyself!’ 

‘Ah!’ said Arbaces, stopping suddenly short— 
and as a proof of that blindness with which passion 
darkens the eyes even of the most acute—this was 
the first time—when the risk that he himself run by 
this method of vengeance had occurred to a mind 
ordinarily wary and circumspect. 

‘But,’ continued the witch, ‘if instead of that 
which shall arrest the heart, L give that which shall 
sear and blast the brain—which shall make him who 
quaffs it unfit for the uses and career of life—an ab- 
ject, raving, benighted thing—smiting sense to dri- 
velling, youth to dotage—will not thy vengeance be 
equally sated—thy object equally attained?’ 

‘Oh, witch! no longer the servant, but the sister, 
the equal of Arbaces—how much brighter is wo- 
man’s wit even in vengeance than ours! how much 
more exquisite than death is such a doom!’ 

‘And,’ continued the hag, gloating over her fell 
scheme—‘ in this is but little danger—for by ter 
thousand methods which men forbear to seek, can - 
our victim become mad. He may have been among 
the vines and seen a nymph, or the vine itself may 
have had the same effect; ha, ha! they never inquire 
too scrupulously into these matters, in which the 
gods may be agents. And let the worst arrive—let 
it be known that it is a love-charm—why madness 
isa common effect of filters—and even the fair she 
that gave it finds indulgence in the excuse. Mighty 
Hermes, have I ministered to thee cunningly ?? 

‘Thou shalt have twenty years longer date for 
this,’ returned Arbaces,—‘ I will write a new epoch 
of thy fate on the face of, the pale stars—thou shalt 
not serve in vain the master of the Flaming Belt.— 
And here, Saga, carve thee out, by these golden 
tools, a warmer cell in this dreary cavern—one sere 
vice to me shall countervail a thousand divinations 
by sieve and shears i’ the gaping rusties.’ So saying, 
he cast upon the floor a heavy purse, which clinked 
not unmusically to the ear of the hag, who loved the 
consciousness of possessing the means to purchase 
comforts she disdained. ‘* Farewell!’ said Arbaces, 
‘ fail not--outwatch the stars in coneocting thy bev 
erage—thou shalt lord it over thy sisters at the wal- 
nut tree, when thou tellest them that thy patron and 
thy friend is Hermes the Egyptian. ‘loe-morrow 
night we meet again.’ 

He staid not to hear the valediction or the thanks 
of the witeh; with a quick step he passed into the 
moonlight air, and hastened down the mountain, 

The witch, who followed his steps tol the thres- 
hold, stood long at the entrance of the cavern—gaz- 
ing fixelly on his receding form, and as the sad 
moonlight streamed upon her shadowy form and 
death-like tace emerging from the dismal rocks—it 
seemed as if one gifted indeed by supernatural ma- 
gic had escaped from the dreary Oreus; and the fore 
most of its ghostly throng stood at its black portals, 
vainly summoning his return, or vainly sighing to 
rejoin him, ‘The hag then slowly re-entering the 
cave, picked groaningly up the heavy purse, took 
the lamp fromm its stand, and passing to the remotest 
depth of her cell—a black and abrupt passage,which 
was not visible, save at a near approach,closed round 
as it was with jutting and sharp crags, yawned be- 
fore her; she went several yards along this gloomy 
path, which sloped gradually downwards, as if toe 
wards the bowels of the earth, and, lifting a stone, 
deposited her treasure in a hole beneath, which, as 
the lamp pierced its secrets, seemed already to cone 
lain coins of various value, wrung from the credue 
lity or gratitude of her visiters., 

‘l love to look at you,’ said she, apostrophising 
the moneys, ‘for when [I see youl feel that I am 
indeed of power. And I am to have twenty years 
longer life to increase your store! O thou great 
Hermes!’ 

She replaced the stone, and continued her path 
onward for some paces, when she stopped before a 
deep irregualr fissure in the earth. Here as she bent 
—strange, rumbling, hoarse and distant sounds might 
be heard, while ever and anon—with a loud and 
grating noise which, to use a homely but faithful 
simile, seemed to resemble the grinding of steel 
upon wheels—volumes of steaming and dark smoke 
issued forth—and rushed spirally along the cavern, 

* The Shadesare noisier than their wont,’ said the 
hag, shaking her grey locks: and looking into the 
cavity, she beheld far down, glimpses of a long streak 
of light, intensely but darkly red. ‘Strange!’ she 
said, shrinking back; ‘It is only within the last two 
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days that dull, deep light hath been visible—what 
can it portend?’ 4 

The fox, who had attended the steps of his fell 
mistress. uttered a dismal howl, and ran cowering 
back to the inner cave—a cold shuddering seized the 
hag herself at the cry of the animal, which, cause- 
less as it seemed, the superstitions of the time consid- 
ered deeply ominous, She muttered her placatory 
charm, and tottered back into her cavern, where, 
amid her herbs and incantations, she prepared to ex- 
ecute the orders of the Egyptian. 

‘He called me dotard,’ said she, as the smoke 
curled the hissing caldron--‘ when the jaws drop— 
and the grinders fall—and the heart scarce beats-- 
it isa pitiable thing to dote; but when,’ she added, 
with a savage and exulting grin--‘ the young, and 
the beautiful, and the strong are suddenly smitten 
into idiocy——ah, that is terrible! Burn flame--sim- 
mer herb--swelter toad--I cursed him, and he shall 
be cursed!’ 


LITERARY. 

Vathek, An Hall of 

The second American edition of Vathek, 
Beckford’s celebrated story, appears to have 
excited quite a sensation among the lovers of 
the wild and the wonderful—the voluptuous 
and the magnificent. The sketch is one of 
great power—the product of an extraordinary 
mind, and well calculated to excite admira- 
tion. It is an oriental tale of the most imagi- 
native cast, and some of its descriptive pas- 
sages are equal to any thing of the kind in 
the language. The customs and manners of 
the east are noted with great minuteness, and 
scenes of dazzling splendour and sparkling 
magnificence are given. The story is that of 
the Ninth Caliph of the race of Abosides. 
From his early accession to the throne, and 
the talents he possessed to adorn it, it was 
supposed on the part of his subjects that his 
reign would be long and happy. His figure 
was pleasing and majestic, but when he was 
angry, one of his eyes became so terrible that 
no person could bear to behold it, and the 
wretch on whom it was fixed, instantly fell 
backwards, and sometimes expired. Being 
much addicted to all sorts of pleasure, he 
sought by his affability to procure agreeable 
companions—was generous to a fault—and 
surpassed all his predecessors in magnifi- 
cence. He indulged in every description of 
sensuality, he experienced no abatement in 
the love of his people, but the unquiet and 
impetuous disposition of the Caliph would not 
permit him to rest’ there. He had studied so 
much for his amusement in the life time of his 
father, as to acquire much knowledge, but not 
enough to satisfy himself; for he desired to 
know every thing—even sciences that did not 
exist. In short, he became irreligious and un- 
holy in his desires—plunged into all kinds of 
wickedness, and was finally abandoned by the 
merciful Prophet who presided over his des- 
tiny. We annex a passage descriptive at 
once of the Hall of Eblis and of the doom of 
the misguided Vathek: 


The fatal impression of the music of the Genius 
remained, notwithstanding, in the hearts of Vathek’s 
attendants. ‘hey viewed each other with looks of 
consternation. At the approach of night, almost all 
of them escaped; and, of this numerous assemblage, 
there only remained the Chief of the Eanuchs, some 
idolatrous slaves, Dilara, and a few other women, 
who, like herself, were votaries of the religion of 
the Magi. 

The Caliph, fired with the ambition of prescribing 
laws to the Intelligences of Darkness, was but little 
embarrassed at this dereliction. The impetuosity 
of his blood prevented him from sleeping; nor did he 
encamp any more, as betore. Nouronihar, whose 
impatience, if possible, exceeded his own, impor- 
tuned him to hasten his march; and lavished on him 
a thousand caresses, to beguile all reflection. She 
fancied herself already more potent than Balkis, and 
pictured to her imagination the Genii falling pros- 
trate at the foot of her throne. In this manner they 
advanced by moonlight, till they came within view 
of the two towering rocks, that form a kind of portal 
to the valley, at whose extremity rose the vast ruins 
of Istakar. Aloft on the mountain glimmered the 
fronts of various royal mausoleums; the horror of 
which was deepened by the shadows of night. They 
passed through two villages, almost deserted, the 


men; who, at the sight of horsesand litters, fell upon 
their knees, amd cried out, ‘*O heaven! is it then by 
these phantoms that we have been, for six months, 
tormented! Alas! it was from the terror of these 
spectres, and the noise beneath the mountains, that 
our people have fled, and left us at the mercy of ma- 
lificent spirits!” The Caliph, to whom these com- 
plaints were but unpromising auguries, drove over 
the bodies of these wretched old men; and, at length, 
arrived at the foot of the terrace of black marble.— 
There he descended from his litter, handing down 
Nouronihar; both, with beating hearts, stared wildly 
around them, and expected, with an apprehensive 
shudder, the approach of the Giaour. But nothing, 
as yet, announced his appearance, 

A death-like stillness reigned over the mountain, 
and through the air. The moon dilated on a vast 
plattorm the shades of the lofty columns, which 
reached from the terrace almost tothe clouds. The 
gloomy watch-towers, whose numbers could not be 
counted, were veiled by no roof; and their capitals, 
of an architecture unknown in the records of the 
earth, served as an asylum for the birds of darkness, 
which, alarmed at the approach of such visitants, fled 
away croaking. 

The Chiet of the Eunuchs, trembling with fear, 
besought Vathek that a fire might be kindled. **No!” 
replied he; “there is no time left to think of such 
trifles; abide where thou art, and expect my com- 
| mands.” Having thus spoken, he presented his hand 
to Nouronihar; and, ascending the steps of a vast 
Stairease, reached the terrace, which was flagged 
with squares of marble, and resembled a smooth ex- 
panse of water, upon whose surface nota leaf ever 
dared to vegetate. On the right, rose the watch- 
towers ranged before the ruins of an immense palace, 
whose walls were embossed with various figures. In 
front, stood forth the colossal forms of four creatures, 
composed of the leopard and the griffin, and, though 
but of stone, inspired emotions of terror. Near 
these, were distinguished, by the splendour of the 
moon, which streamed full on the place, characters, 
like those on the sabres of the Giaour, that possessed 
the same virtue of changing every moment. ‘These, 
after vacillating for some time, at last fixed in Ara- 
bic letters; and prescribed to the Caliph the follow- 
ing words: 

‘“*Vathek ! thou hast violated the conditions of my 
parchment; and deservest to be sent back; but in 
favour to thy companion, and as the meed for 
what thou hast done to obtain it, Eblis permitteth 
that the portal of his palace shall be opened; and 
the subterranean fire will receive thee, into the num- 
ber of its adorers.” 

He scarcely had read these words, before the 
mountain, against which the terrace was reared, 
trembled; and the watch towers were ready to topple 
headlong upon them. The rock yawned, and dis- 
closed within it a stairease of polished marble, that 
seemed to approach the abyss. Upon each stair were 
planted two large torches, like those Nouronihar 
had seen in her vision; the camphorated vapour as- 
cending from which, gathered into acloud under the 
hollow of the vault. 

This appearance, instead of terrifying, gave new 
courage to the daughter of Fakreddin. Scarcely 
deigning to bid adieu to the moon and the firmament, 
she abandoned, without hesitation, the pure atmos- 
phere, to plunge into these infernal exhalations.— 
‘The gait of those impious personages was haughty 
and determined. As they descended, by the etful- 
gence of the torches, they gazed om each other with 
mutual admiration, aud both appeared so resplend- 
ant, that they already esteemed themselves spiritual 
intelligences. ‘Che only circumstance that perplex- 
ed them, was their not arriving at the bottom of the 
stairs. On hastening their descent, with an ardent 
impetuosity, they felt their steps accelerated to such 
a degree, that they seemed not walking, but falling 
from a precipice. ‘heir progress, however, was at 
length impeded by a vast portal of ebony, which the 
Caliph, without difficulty, recognized. Here, the 
Giaour awaited them, with the Key in his hand.— 
‘Ye are welcome!’ said he to them with a ghastly 
smile, ‘in spite of Mahomet and all his dependants. 
I will now admit you into that palace, where you 
have so highly merited a place.? Whilst he was 
uttering these words, he touched the enamelled lock 
with bis key; and the doors at once expanded, with 
a noise still louder than the thunder of mountains; 
and as suddenly recoiled, the moment they had en- 
tered. 


The Caliph and Nouronihar beheld each other 
with amazement, at finding themselves in a place, 
which, though roofed with « vaulted ceiling, was so 


immeasurable plain, But theic eyes at length grow- 
ing tamiliar to the grandeur of the objects at hand, 
they extended their view to those at a distance, and 
discovered rews of columns and arcades, which 
gradually diminished, till they terminated in a point, 
radiant as the sun, when he darts dis last beams 
athwart the ocean. The pavement, strewed over 
with gold dust and saffron, exhaled so subtile an 
odour, as almost overpowered them. They, how- 
ever, went on; and observed an infinity of eensers,in 
which ambergris and the wood of aloes were con- 
tinually burning. Between the several columns, 
were placed tables; each spread with a profusion of 
viands, and wines of every species, sparkling in va- 
ses of crystal. A throng of Genii, and other phan- 
tastic spirits, of each sex, danced lasciviously in 
troops, at the sound of music which issued from be- 
neath. 


Only inhabitants remaining being a few feeble old 


In the midst of this immense hall, a vast multi- 


tude was incessantly passing, who severally kept 
their right hands on their hearts, without once re- 
garding any thing around them. They had all the 
livid paleness of death. Their eyes, deep sunk in 
their sockets, resembled those phosphoric meteors, 
that glimaier, by night, in the places of interment. 
Some stalked slowly on, absorbed in profound reve- 
rie. Some, shrieking with agony, ran furiously 
about like tigers wounded with poisoned arrows; 
whilst others, grinding their teeth in rage, foamed 
along, more frantic than the wildest maniac. ‘They 
all avoided each other; and, though surrounded by 
a multitude that no one could number, each wander- 
ed at random unheedful of the rest, as if alone ona 
desert which no foot had trodden. 


Vathek and Nouronihar, frozen with terror, at a 
sight so baleful, demanded of the Giaour what these 
appearances might mean; and, why these ambulating 
Spectres never withdrew their hands from their 
hearts. § Perplex not yourselves,’ replied he blunt- 
ly, ‘ with so much at once, you will soon be acquaint- 
ed with all; let us haste and present you to Eblis.’ 
They continued their way through the multitude; 
but, notwithstanding their confidence at first, they 
were not sufficiently composed to examine with at- 
tention the various perspectives of halls and of gal- 
leries, that opened on the right hand and on the left; 
which were all illaminated by torches and braziers, 
whose flames rose in pyramids to the centre of the 
vault. At length they came toa place, where long 
curtains, brocaded with crimson and gold, fell from 
all parts, im striking confusion. Here, the choirs 
and dances were heard no longer. The light which 
glimmered, came trom afar. 

After some time, Vathek and Nouronihar perceiv- 
ed a gleam, brightening through the drapery, and 
entered a vast tabernacle, carpeted with the skins of 
leopards. An infinity of Elders,» with streaming 
beards, and Afrits, incomplete armour, had prostrat- 
ed themselves before the asceut of a lofty eminence; 
on the top of which, upon a globe of fire, sat the 
formidable Eblis. His person was that of a young 
man, whose noble and regular features seemed tu 
have been tarnished by malignant vapours. Inu his 
large eyes appeared both pride and despair; his 
flowing hair retained some resemblance to that of 
an Angel of Light. In his hand, which thunder had 
blasted, he swayed the iron sceptre, that causes the 
monster Ouranabad, the Afrits, and all the powers 
of the Abyss to tremble. At his presence, the 
heart of the Caliph sunk within him: and for the 
first time he fell prostrateon his face. Nouronihar, 
however, though greatly dismayed, could not help 
admiring the person of Eblis; for she expected to 
have seen some stupendous Giant. Eblis, with a 
voice more mild than might be imagined, but such 
as transfused through the soul the deepest melan- 
choly, said, § Creatures of Clay, l receive you into 
Mine empire; ye are numbered amongst my ador- 
ers: enjoy whatever this palace affords; the treasures 
of the pre-adamite Sultans; their bickering sabres; 
and those talismans, that compel the Dives to open 
the subterranean expanses of the Mountain of Kaf, 
which communicate with these. ‘There, insatiable 
as your curiosity may be, shall you find sufficiert to 
gratify it. You shall possess the exciusive privilege 
of entering the fortress of Aherman, and the halis 
of Argenk, where are portrayed all creatures en- 
dowed with intelligence, and the various animals 
that inhabited the earth, prior to the creation of that 
contemptible being, whom ye denomiuate the Fa- 
ther of Mankind.’ 

Vathek and Nouronihar, feeling themselves re- 
vived and encouraged by this harangue, eagerly said 
to the Giaour, ‘Bring us instantly to the place which 
contains these precious talismans.’ Come!’ an- 
swered this wicked Dive, with bis malignant grin, 
‘come! and possess all that my Sovereign hath pro- 
mised, and more.’ He then conducted them into a 
long aisle adjoining the taberaacle; preceding them 
with hasty steps, and followed by his disciples with 
the utmostalacrity. They reached, at length, a hall 
of great extent, and covered with a lofty dome; 
around which appeared fifty portals of bronze, secur- 
ed with aS many fastenings of iron. A_ funeral 
gloom prevailed over the whole scene. Herve, upon 


_ two beds of incorruptivle cedar, lay recumbent the 


fleshless forms of the Pre-adamite Kings, who had 
been monarchs of the whole earth. ‘They still pos- 
sessed efough of life to be conscious of their deplor- 
able condition. Their eyes retained a meiancholy 
motion: they regarded each other with looks of the 
deepest dejection; each holding his right band mo- 
tionless on his heart. At their feet, were inscribed 


the events of their several reigns; their power; their 
spacious and lofty, that, at first, they took it for an | 


pride; and their crimes. Soliman Raad, Soliman 
Daki, and Soliman di Gian, Ben Gian, who, after 
having chained up the Dives in the dark caverns of 
Kat, became so presumptuous as to doubt the Su- 
preme Power. All these maintained great state; 
though not to be compared with the eminence of So- 
liman Ben Daoud, 

This King, so renowned for his wisdom, was on 
the loftiest elevation, and placed immediately under 
the dome. He appeared to possess more animation 
than the rest. Though, from time to time, he la- 
boured with profound sighs, and, like his compan- 
ions, kept his right hand on his heart, yet his coun- 
tevance was more composed; and he seemed to be 
listening to the sullen roar of a vast cataract, visible, 
in part, through the grated portals. This was the 
only sound that intruded on the silence of these 
doleful mansions. A range of brazen vases serround- 
ed the elevation. ‘ Removethe covers from these 
cabalistic depositaries,’ said the Giaour to Vathek; 


‘and avail thyself of the talismans, which will break 
asunder all these gates of bronze; and not only ren- 
der thee master of the treasures contained within 
them, but also of the Spirits by which they are 
guarded.’ 

The Caliph, whom this ominous preliminary had 
entirely diseoncerted, approached the vases with 
faltering footsteps, and was ready to sink with terror, 
when he heard the groans of Soliman. As he pro- 
ceeded, a voice from the livid lips of the Prophet, 
articulated these words:—-‘ In my life-time, I filled a 
magnificent throae, having, on my right hand, twelve 
thousand seats of gold, where the Patriarchs and Pro- 
phets heard my doctrines: on my left, the Sages and 
Doctors, upon as many thrones of Silver, were pre- 
sent at all my decisions, Whilst I thus administered 
justice to innumerable multitudes, the birds of the 
air librating over me, served as a canopy for the rays 
of the sun. My people flourished, and my palace 
rose to the clouds. I erected a temple tothe Most 
High, which was the wonder of the universe; but I 
basely suffered myself to be seduced by the love of 
women, and a curiosity that could not be restrained 
by sublunary things. I listened to the counsels of 
Aherman, and the daughter of Pharaoh; and adored 
fire, and the hosts of heaven. I forsook the holy 
city, and commanded the Genii to rear the stupend- 
ous palace of Istakar, and the terrace of the watch- 
towers; each of which was consecrated to a star.— 
There, for a while, Ll enjoyed myself in the zenith of 
glory and pleasure. Not only men, but sapernatu- 
ral Existences, were subject alsoto my will. I began 
to think, as these unhappy monarchs around had al- 
ready thought, that the vengeance of Heaven was 
asleep; when, at once, the thunder burst my structures 
asunder, and precipitated me hither; where, how- 
ever, | do not remain, like the other inhabitants, 
totally destitute of hope; for an Angel of Light hath 
revealed, that, in consideration of the piety of my 
early youth, my woes shall come to an end, when 
this cataract shall for ever cease to flow. ‘Till then, 
Lam in torments, ineffable torments! an unrelenting 
fire preys on my heart.’ 

Having uttered this exclamation, Soliman raised 
his hands towards heaven, in token of supplication; 
and the Caliph discerned through his bosom, which 
was transparent as crystal, his heart enveloped 
in flames. Ata sight so full of horror, Nouronthar 
fell back, like one petrified, into the arms of Vathek, 
who cried out, with a convulsive sob, * O Giaour! 
whither hast thou brought us! allow us to depart, 
and I will relinquish all thou hast promised. O Maho- 
met! remains there no more mercy !’—‘None! none!’ 
replied the malicious Dive. ‘ Know, miserable 
prince! thou art now in the abode of vengeance ard 
despair. Thy heartalso will be kindled like those 
of the other votaries of Eblis. A few days are allot- 
ted thee, previous to this fatal period; employ them 
as thou wilt. Kecline on these heaps of gold: com- 
mand the Infernal Potentates: range, at thy pleasure, 
through these immense subterraneous domains! No 
barrier shall be shutagainst thee. Asfor me, I have 
fulfilled my mission. I now leave thee to thyself.’ 
At these words he vanished. 

‘The Caliph and Nouronihar remained in the most 
abject affliction. ‘Thzir tears unable to flow, scarcely 
conld they support themselves. At length, taking 
each other despondingly by the hand, they wen 
faltering from thisfatal hall, indifferent which way 
they turned their steps. Every portal opened at 
their approach. The Dives tell prostrate before 
them. Every reservoir of riches was disclosed to 
their view; but they no longer felt the incentives of 
curiosity, pride,or avarice. With like apathy, they 
heard the chorus of Genii, and saw stately banquets 
prepared to regale them. They went wandering on, 
from chamber to chamber, hall to hall, and gallery 
to gallery; all without bounds or limit,—all distin- 
guished by the same louring gloom,—all adorned 
with the same awful grandeur,—all traversed by per- 
sons in search of repose and consolation, but who 
sought them in vain; for every one carried within 
him a heart tormented in flames. Shunned by these 
various sufferers, who seemed, by their looks, to be 
upbraiding the partners of their guilt, they withdrew 
from them, to wait, in direful suspense, the moment 
which should render them to each other the like ob- 
jects of terror. 

‘What!’ exclaimed Nouronihar; ‘will the time 
come, when I shall snatch my hand from thine!’— 
‘Ah!’ said Vathek; ‘and shall my eyes ever cease 
to drink from thine, long draughts of enjoyment! 
Shall the moments of our reciprocal ecstasics be re- 
flected on with horror! It was not thou that brought- 
est mehither; the principles by which Carathis 
perverted my youth, have been the sole cause of my 
perdition!’? Having given vent to these painful ex- 
pressions, he called to an Afrit, who was stirring up 
one of the braziers, and bade him fetch the Princess 
Carathis from the palace of Samarah, 


Aiter issuing these orders, the Caliph and Nouro- 
nihar continued walking, amidst the silent crowd, 
till they heard voices, at the end of the gallery.— 
Presuming them to proceed from some unhappy 
beings, who, like themselves, were awaiting their 
final doom, they followed the sound, and found it to 
come from a small! square chamber, where they dis- 
covered, sitting on sofas, five young men of goodly 
figure, and a lovely feraale, who were all holding a 
melancholy conversation, by the glimmering of a 
lonely lamp. Each had a gloomy and forlorn air; 
and two of them were embracing each other with 
great tenderness. On seeing the Caliph and the 
daughter of Fakreddin enter, they arose, saluted, 
and gave them place. Then, he who appeared the 
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most considerable of the group, addressed himself | 


thus to Vathek: “ Stranger, who, doubtless, are in 
the same state of suspense with ourselves, as you do 
not yet bear your hand on your heart, if you are 
eome hither to pass the interval allotted, previous to 
the infliction of our common punishment, condes- 
cend to relate the adventures that have brought you 
to this fatal place; and we, in r: turn, will acquaint 

ou with ours, which deserve but too well to be 
heard. We will trace back our crimes to their source, 
though we are not permitted to repent. ‘This is the 
only employment suited to wretches like us.” 

The Caliph and Nouronihar assented to the pro- 
posal, and Vathek began, not without tears and la- 
mentations, a sincere recital of every circumstance 
that had passed. When the afflicting narrative was 
closed, the young man entered on his own, Each 
person proceeded in order; and, when the fourth 
Prince had reached the midst of his adventures, a 
sudden noise interrupted him, which caused the 
vault to tremble and to open. 


Immediately a cloud descended, which, gradually 
dissipating, discovered Carathis on the back of an 
Afrit, who grievously complained of his burden.— 
She instantly, springing to the ground, advanced to- 
wards her son, and said, ‘*What dost thou here in 
this little square chamber? As the Dives are become 
subject to thy beck, I expected to have found thee 
on the throne of the Preadamite Kings.” 

‘‘ Execrable woman!” answered the Caliph. 
‘feursed be the day thou gavest me birth! Go, fol- 
low this Afrit; let him conduct thee to the hall of 
the Prophet Soliman: there thou wilt learn to what 
these palaces are ’estined, and how much I ought to 
abhor the impious knowledge thou hast taught me.” 

“The height of power to which thou art arrived 
has certainly turned thy brain,” answered Carathis: 
‘but, I ask no more than permission to hew my re- 
spect for the Prophet.” ; 

Vathek, too much cast down to express his indig- 
nation, ordered the Afrit to remove Carathis from 
his presence, and continued immersed in thought; 
which his companions durst not disturb. 

Carathis, however, eagerly entered the dome of 
Soliman, and, without regarding in the least the 
groans of the Prophet, undauntedly removed the co- 
vers of the vases, and violently seized on the talis- 
mans. ‘Then, with a voice more loud than had been 
hitherto heard within these mansions, she compelled 
the Dives to disclose to her the most secret trea- 
sures, the most profound stores, which the Afrit 
himself had not seen. She passed, by rapid descents, 
known only to Eblis aad his most favoured poten- 
tates, and thus penetrated the very entrails of the 
earth, where breathes the Sansar, or icy wind of 
death. Nothing appalled her dauntless soul. She 
perceived, however, in all the inmates who bore 
their hands on their hearts, a litle singularity, not 
much to her taste. As she was emerging from one 
of the abysses, Eblis stood forth to her view; but, 
notwithstanding he displayed the full effulgence of 
his infernal majesty, she preserved her countenance 
unaltered; and even paid her complimeuts with con- 
siderable firmness. 

This superb monarch thus answered: ‘*Princess, 
whose knowledge and whose crimes have merited a 
eonspicuous ravuk in my empire, thou dost well to 
employ the Icisure that remains; for the flames and 
torments which are ready to seize on thy heart, will 
not fail to provide thee with fullemployment.” He 
said this, and was lost in the curtains of lis taber- 
nacle. 

Carathis paused for a moment with surprise; but, 
resolved to follow the advice of Eblis, she assem- 
bled all the choirs of Genii, and all the Dives, to pay 
her homage. ‘hus marched she, in triumph, 
through a vapour of perfumes, amidst the acclama- 
tions of all the malignant spirits, with most of whom 
she had formed a previous acquaintance, She even 
attempted to dethrone one of the Solimans, for the 
purpose of usurping his place; when a voice, pro- 
ceeding from the abyss of death, proclaimed, ** All 
is accomplished!” Instantly the haughty forehead 
of the intrepid Princess became corrugated with 
agony, she uttered a tremendous yell; and fixed—vo 
more to be withdrawn—-her right hard upon ber 
heart, which was become a receptacle of eternal 
fire. 

In thisdelirium, forgetting all ambitious projects, 
and her thiyst for that knowledge which should ever 
be hiaden from mortals, she overtuned the offerings 
of the Genii, and having execrated the hour she was 
begotten, aud the womb that had borne her, glanc- 
ed off in a whirl that rendered ber invisible, and 
continued to revolve without intermission, 

At almost the same instant, the same voice an- 
nounced to the Caliph, Nouronihar, the five princes 
aod the princess—ihe awlul and irrevocxble deeree. 
Their hearts immediately took fire, and they at once 
lost the most precious of the gifts of heaven--hope. 
These unhappy beings recoiled, with looks of the 
most furious distraction, Vathek beheld in the eyes 
of Nouronhar nothing but rage and ver,eance; nor 
could she discern aught in his but aversion anid de- 
spair. ‘The two Princes, who were friends, and, till 
that moment had preserved their attachment, shrunk 
back, gnashing their teeth with mutual and unchang- 
able hatred. Kalilah aud his sister made r ciprocal 
ors of impreestion; whilst the other two 

rinces testified their horror for each other, by the 
most ghastly convulsions, and screams that could 
mot be smothered. All severally plunged themselves 
into the accursed multitude, there to wander in an 
eternity of unabating anguish. 


Such was, and such should be, the punishment of 
unrestrained passions and atrocious actions! Such is 
and such should be, the chastisement of blind am- 
bition, that would transgress those bounds which the 
Creator hath prescribed to human knowledge; and, 
by aiming at discoveries reserved for pare {ntelli- 

ence, acquire that infatuated pride, which perceives 
not that the condition appointed to man, is, TO BE 
IGNORANT AND HUMBLE. 3 


From ia France Litteraire.—Translated for the New 
York American. 


THE EMPEROR’S HAT. 


About two years since, I was at the house of one 
of our most renowned geverals. It was evening, and 
although not a general reception day, several visiters 
had dropped in. In the course of the evening we 
were all seated round the fireside, and ehaiting ta- 
miliarly and agreeably, when the name of Louis Jac- 
quot was announced, and a young, handsome, dis- 
tinguished-looking naval officer entered the room. — 
His rather common name formed such a striking con- 
trast with his polished, gentlemanly manners, and the 
cordial reception of the general and his wife,as to at- 
tract the attention of all the company. 

The universal examination of Mr. Jacquot’s ap- 
pearance, which ensued, was highly favourable to 
him; for he was a handsome young fellow of two 
and twenty, with the brown complexion of a sailor, 
fine black eyes, anda frank, resolute bearing, ex~ 
tremely prepossessing; but what was me less re- 
murkable than his exterior was his dress. 

‘Though there is nothing very striking or splendid in 
the dress of a midshipman, yet Jacquot’s was so well 
made, and fitted so admirably, as instantly to attract 
notice. ‘There must have been something highly in- 
teresting in this young man’s appearance, for be at- 
tracted much more attention than is usually bestowed 
upon a new visitor, and, as if by common conseut, 
all eyes were rivetted apon a part of his dress entire- 
ly at variance with the rest. Mr. Jacquot held in 
his hand a glossy and well brushed black beaver hat, 
to which was attached an old, faded, and somewhat 
soiled tri-coloured cockade. 

The General observed the gaze of the company; 
he called his wite’s notice to it in a whisper, which 
being overheard by Jacquot, he blushed up to his 
eyes. 

‘ie was neither shame nor confusion which thus 
crimsoned the young officer’s face, but it was a blush 
of modesty; and the general seing bim thus embar- 
rassed, stretched out his hand to him, saying, ‘* You 
are a fine fellow Louis,”’ while the general’s wife al- 
so gave him hers, which he pressed to his lips with 
the utmost affection and reserve. 

This little scene had interested us all, but no one 
liked to ask for anexplanation. ‘The young officer’s 
entrance had quite interrupted our conversation, and 
there seemed to be some awkwardness about resum- 
ing it, when an old officer who had been rather si 
lent during the whole evening, suddenly said to the 
general ina rough tone of voice, “ This then 1s) our 
Jacfuot,General; and this is the identical eockacde?” 
and without waiting for an answer he touk the mid- 
shipman’s hat away and began to examine the old 
euckade most altentively. He almost looked asif be 
meant to kiss it, and 1 saw a big tear roll down his 
cheek even to his mustachios, while he stood thus 
gazing on Jacquot’s hat. 

This new ivemwent of course added fresh fuel to 
our curiosity. We all got up to look at this myste- 
rious cockade, and some one asked for an explana- 
tion. 

**It isa very simple story,” said the General. 

“It is avery noble story,” replied the old officer. 
** And if this lady (pointing to the General’s wife,) 
would tell it to the company ,lam sure it would make 
vou all shed tears.” , 

(ft course, we were all very urgent; the General 
consented, the young officer resigned himself to 
become the hero of the night, and the lady thus be- 
gan:— 


During Napoleon’s interview with Alexander, the 
former, wishing to show the Russian Emperor the 
troops which had beaten his army, a grand review 
took place. Napoleon was walking proudly and tri- 
umphantly through the ranks of his old Guards, 
when suddenly he stopped in front of an old grena- 
dier, who had a searon his face which extended 
from his forehead to the middle of his cheek. He 
looked at bim for a moment with an air of.gratified 
pride, and then pointed him out to Alexander, say- 
ing, 

Swhat do you think of soldiers who could stand 
such wounds?” 

“What do youthink of the soldiers who gave 
them?” replied Alexander, with happy presepce of 
inind. 

*“They are dead,” said the old grenadier, gravely; 
thus wiltily joining in the conversation of the two 
most powertul monarchs of the earth Alexander, 
whese question had somewhat embarrassed Napo- 
leon, now turned to him, and said considerately,— 
‘your majesty 1s everywhere the cong erer.” 

“| owe it then to my Guard,” replied Napoleon, 
with a gesture of thanks to his old Grenadier. * 

A few days alter the review, Napoleon was walk- 
ing past the quarters of his Guard, perhaps medita:- 
ing the conquest of Spain, perhaps thinking of the 
old soldier who had relieved him so properiy trom 
his dilemma, when he came suddenly upon the gre- 
nadier, who, seated on a stone, with lis legs cross- 
ed, was dancing on his foot a little chil- of about 


him, but the old soldier did not rise from his seat. 


little Jacquot 
**Is Jacquot your son?” 


spectadle sutler, whom a scoundrel of a Floulan 
wounded with a sword about two months since, 
while she was pouring out a drop of brandy for her 
poor devil of a husband, who had just had his le 


left an orphan.” 
**And you adopted him, Jacques?” 


bag as furious asa foot soldier, and with his stomach. 
as empty as the king of Spain. 
with bis last breath how his mother had been killed 
in your service. So we adopted the poor little fel- 
low; and as I first discovered him, he was entrusi- 
ed to my particular care.” 

Napoleon stood for afew minutes gazing stead- 
fastly on the old Grenadier, who was giving Jacquot 
a riding lesson on his foot,and said to him ‘Jacques, 
owe you something.” 

*““Qwe me something, my Emperor? You gave 
me the brass for this scar, sir, and it is l who owe 
you something.” 

‘Jacques, Lowe you something for that answer 
you made to the Emperor Alexander.” 

“I said nothing impertinent to that Emperor.— 
Has he complained of me to my officers?” 

** Certainly not, Jacques, or my object would not 
be as it is, to reward you. ‘Teli me, then, what 
would you desire?” 

** Me, my Emperor, nothing; but if you are dis- 
posed to be polite to me, give me something for this 
little fellow. It will bring him good luck.” 

**With all my heart,” said Napoleon. 

Jacques rose from his seat, and with the child in 
his arms, walked up to Napoleon, who was search- 
ing his pockets to find something for Jacques. He 
found nothing at first but some gold pieces, which 
he instantly put back, for it was not with that money 
he had won the hearts of his soldiers. He looked 
again, and found nothing but papers. At last, after 
much searching in his waistcoat pocket, he found 
his snuff-box, which he held out to little Jacquot.— 
Jacques burst out laughing, ‘*W hat nonsense,”’ said 
he, **to give a child, who neither smokes nor snuffs, 
a snuff-box.”” The Emperor was on the point of re- 
plying, when he felt somebody pull his bat. It was 
Jacquot, who, being held up in Jacques’ arms, had 
put his hand on the Emperor’s hat, and was quictly 
playing with his cockade. 

‘*There, my Emperor,” said the old soldier, “the 
child is wiser than either of us. He does as you do 
--takes what suits him.”? ‘*Well,” said Napoleon, 
‘the shall have it;” and taking the cockade off his 
hat, he himself gave it to the child; to whom Jacques 
safd, whiJe he danced him in his arms, ** Come, 
Jacquot, show the Emperor you can talk.” The 
child laughed, clapped tts little hanils together, and 
lisped, but quite distinctly, ‘*Hurrah for the Empe- 
tor.’ 

From that time Jacques made many long journeys. 
He returved to Paris, from thence to Madrid, then 
to Vienna, got as far as Moscow, end accompanied 
Napoleon to the Island of Elba. Jacquot was of 
course in all these campaigns, sometimes trying to 
keep pace with the long strides of the Grenadiers of 
the, Guard, sometimes riding in the baggage wagons 
beside the bag of his guardian, He had a litde sword, 
srorage cap; and played on the fife like a nightin- 
gale. And Jaeques, who loved and honoured the 
Emperor, as one loves his mother and his country, 
and taught Jacquot to love and honour him too.— 
The old Grenadier was very much puzzled as to how 
he should make the child wear his precious cockade. 
At last he bethought himself of enclysing it in a 
packet, and putting it around his boy’s neck, saying 


to him, ‘* Remember, Jaquot, you are every day to 


Say your prayers over this relic, or | will make you 
ext your soup without blowing it.” What was said 
was done; and fur eight years Jacquot knelt down 
every day before his precious locket, and prayed 
God to bless Father Jacques and the Emperor. 


Daring these eight years France reached the high- 
est pinnacle of glory and power, and fell into the 
lowest state of adversity. Napoleon was sauled to 
St. Helena, the army disbanded, and poor Jacques 
was dismissed, as the others, with his three chev- 


quot. Lonis, who was then more tban nine years 
old, and who began to understard what adversity 
meant, has since often told me that what struck him 
most was to see his old father, who had often made 
forced marches of fifteen or twenty leagues a day 
with his musket, cartridge box and Knapsack on his 
back, now fallu-g to the ground almost dead with 
tigue after two cr three hours march, when he has 
only carried asma!l bundle of clothes and a stick. 
Every day Jacques grew Weuker, and often they were 
both obliged to spend the night in miserable barns. 
Jacquet picked up all the straw which the grooms 
Jett about, to make a sort of bed for the old soidier. 
He watched him by night, and gave him half of eve- 
ry crust of bread bestowed upon him by the chari- 
table tayern Keepers along the road; but in spite of 
all, Jacques’ weskness became so great, that they 
were forced to take refuge in an oll deserted hovel, 
where the old soldier, entirely overcome by fatigue 


}two years old. The Evoperor stopped in front ot 


and illness, faultered out these words: “Jucquot, a 


He merely said—*'l beg pardon, my Emperor, but 
it | get up, Jacquot will cry like a fifer of tte King 
of Prussia, and that perhaps would displesse you.” 

‘© Phat is all right,” said Napoleon; “your name is 
Jacques, is it not?”? “Yes, my Emperor, and this is 


“No, my Emperor; his mother was a worthy, res | 


shot off. So you see she died, and this child was’ 


**] and some others. We found him in his mother’s 


His father told us 


rons, his cross of St. Louis, and his poor little Jues| 


drop of brandy, or I shall die.’ The poor chiki 
burst imo tears, and ran out on the roatl to beg of 
the travellers who might pass, but nu one came. He 
was just giving way to the bitterest despair, when 
sudden thought flashed across his mind; such 4 
thought as distress alone will inspire. He threw 
himself on his knees, drew his locket from his pock. 
et, and sobbed out, “My God, my God, give me 
some brandy for my father.” 

Just at this moment a gentleman came up to Jac. 
quot and asked him what was the-matier with him, 
Vhe cheld told bim his sad history, and wound up 
by saying, ‘My father has forbidden me ever to part 
with this cockade. He said it was my shield and 
my ouly fortune, and L would rather have my leg cut 
oif than lose it. But if you will give me a cent for 
it you shall have it, for then L can bay some brandy 
for my father,” 


The stranger was very mach affected by the child’s 
story, and said to him, “He who gave you that cock- 
ade, has left behind him in this country, some old 
soldiers who, like himself, share his bounties with 
their old comrades. ‘lake me to your father, This 
man man—this excellent man,” cried 
the young midshipman, interruptiog the General’s 
wife, “took me, a poor beggar child, in his arms, 
had father Jacques carried to his house, where his 
care and kinduess entirely restored my old father’s 
health. @'he General supphed him with means of 
subsistence, and he caused me, a poor orphan, to be 
brought up as bis son, and each and every day, he 
adds to his numberless gifts and benefits,’ 

The General and his wife both held out their 
hands to the young officer, down whose manly cheeks 
the big tears were rolling rapidly, ** But Louis,” 
said the General, “you have not quite finished your 
history. You forget to tell that protvised to re- 
urn your cockade to you the day you Won an epau- 
lette as we used to win ours. And you see, gen- 
tlemen, the cockade is on his hat, for Louis was at 
the taking of Algiers. His Captain, who took bim 
out asa volunteer, has sent him back to me asa 
midshipman.” As he finished these words, the Gene- 
ral cordially embraced his atopted son. We were 
all very much affected. ‘The old officer grumbled 
out as he wiped the tears from his eyes and mus- 
taches—**Phere, L told you it would make you all 
cry. 


EXTRACTS 


From late Foreign Journa!s received at this Office. 


_Orricat Experiment.—Place on white paper a 
circular piece of blue silk, about 4 inches in diame- 
ter, place on thisa circular piece of yellow three 
inches in diameter, on this a circle of pink twoinch- 
es in diameter, on this a cirele of green one inehin 
diameter, on this a circle of indigo half an inch in 
diameter, making a small speck with ink in the cen- 
tre—look on this central spot steadily for a minute; 
and then, closing your eyes, and applying your hand 
at about one inch distance before them, soa {to pre- 
vent too much light passing through the eyelids, you 
will see the most beautiful circles of colours the 
imagination can conceive, not only different from 
the colours of the silks above mentioned, but the 
colours will be perpetually changing in kaleido- 
scope variety as long as they exist. — T'he Analyst.— 
{A clever literary and seieutific journal, published 
at Worcester, and which will tend to give that part 
of England some of the advantages which have 
hitherto been confined tothe metropolis, Whata 
change does this mark between the prasent time and 
50 years ago, when there were only two booksellers 
shops between London and York.] 

‘Use Sense or Dutr.—There is no evil that we 
cannot either face or tly from, but the consciousness 
of duty disregarded. A sense of duty pursues us 
ever. It is omnipresent, like the Deity. If we 
take to ourselves the wings of the morning, and 
dwell in the utmost parts of the seas, duty perform- 
ed, or duty violated is still with us, for our happi- 
ness or our misery, If we say the darkness shall co- 
ver us, in the darkness as in the light, our obliga- 
tions are yet with us. We cannot escape their pow- 
er, nor fly from their presence. They are with us 
in this lite, will be with usat its close; {and in that 
scene of inconceivable solemnity which lies yet fur- 
ther onward, we shall still find ourselves surrounded 
by the consciousness of duty, to pain us wherever it 
has been violated, and to console us sofar as God 
may have given us grvce to perform it.— Webster’s 
Speeches and Forensic Arguments. 

PoLanD.—Hitherto no coufiiseation has been 
made within the kingdom of Poland, properly so 
called. Whe estates and effects of Prince Czarto- 
risky, and the other Polish Nobles, who, in conse- 
quence of their participation in the inserrection, 
have fled into foreign countries, still remain under 
sequestration ouly, which gives rise to a hope thatin 
case ata future day these personages should be par- 
doned, their property will be restored either to the.- 
selves or tO their heirs. On the other hand, how- 
ever, we are assured that all the property seized 
within the Polish provinces that had been united to 
Russia has been confiscated. ‘The amount in value 
has been stated at 100,000,000 rubles, but this esti- 
appears to be greatly exaggerated.” — Swabiau 
Mercury. 

‘THe Garotre —Your readers, perhaps, are not 
acquainted with the natere of the garotta, or death 
by strangulation. Ldid not witness the execution 
itself, but as [ arrived immediately afterwards, 
when the crowd had dispersed, and the body was 
still exposed, I was enabled to remark the nature of 
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the punishment. The convict, clothed in a coarse 
yellow robe, wearing a low yellow cap, with a white 
cross painted in front, was seated upon a low stool, 
to the Jegs of which his feet were tied; at the back 
of the stool rose a straight upright post, into which, 


at the height of the man’s neck, was fastened an iron. 


ring opening with a hinge; into this ring was placed 
the neck of the condemned, and at a given signal, by 
means of a wrench, the ring was tightened round 
the jugular, and in one second respiration ceased, 
and life was extinct. When IT saw the body, the 
head, deriving no support from the muscles of the 
neck, had fallen forward, and was reclining on the 
ring in the calmness of eternal sleep—not the ves- 
tige of a struggle was to be seen; the face, it Is true, 
was black, but the expression of the features was solt 
gud interesting, without the least indication of con- 
yvulsion, ‘The whole attitade bore the appearance 
of repose rather than of death. 

The number of towns in Belginm is 96, and of 
rural communes 2,642, containing a pojfulation tn 
the towns of 958,227 souls, and in the rural com- 
munes of 3,102,555, total, 4,061,682, divided in the 
following manner —-There are 1581 communes, 
with a population of 1,000 souls and under: 919 with 
from 1.000 to 5,000 souls: 216 with from 3,020 to 
10,000: eight with from 10,00V0 to 15 000; four with 
from 15,000 to 20,000: four with from 20,000 to 
25,000: one with from 25,000 to $0,000: and five 
with 40,000 and upwards. The number of elect- 
ors by whom the national representation is chose: 
amounts in the towns to 14,855, and in the country, 
to 33,018> total 47,853; which number gives one 
elector for every sixty-five imhabitants in the towns, 
and one out of every ninety four in the country; and 
for the entive population one out of every 85. There 
is one representative out of every 39,821 individu: 
als and out of every 468 electors, and one senator 
for every 79,642 individuals, and 933 electors; 
46,099 electors, or one individual out of every 
eizhiy-eight inhabitants have had a voice in the for- 
mation ot the National Congress. ‘Nhe number of 
municipal electors in the towns of Belgium, was, 
alter the provisiouat decree of the Government, 
21,719 and will be, afier the proposed law, 29,423, 
giving an increase of 8,660. Paris Adv, 

Curious CoINC1IDENCE —Severely as Apamea has 
suffered in all periods of her history from earth- 
quakes, she was not included in the twelve cities of 
Asia which were overthrown in the filth year of Ti- 
berius, and, therefore, the inscriptions which | 
found, and which are published in my first journey, 
do not relate to the liberatity of that Emperor, but 
to a subsequent earthquake, which haypened in the 
reign of ‘Tiberius Claudius, mentioned by Tacitus. 
—**To the citizens of Apamea, whose city had been 
overthrown by au earthquake, the tribute was re- 
mitted for five years.””?) “This was a. v. 807, and a. 
p. 54. Iisa carious coincidence, aad well worthy 
of attention, for 1 do not recollect to have ever seen 
it mentioned, that the earthquake which happened 
at Philippi, and by which the doors of Paul’s pri- 
son were opened, was in the sear 53, perhaps 
a few mouths only before the tribute was remitted 
to the citizens of Apamea. Now an earthquake suf- 
ficiently strong to overthrow a city in Asia Minor, 
would be felt strongly also in the remoter distances 
of Macedonia, sufficiently strong, perhaps, to open 
the bars of @ prison door. The great earthquake at 
Aleppo was felt severely in Smyrna,though no build- 
ings were thrown down, As God often works mira- 
cles even by natural causes, so the prison doors being 
opened to Paul by the earthquake wonld still be the 
effect of divine agency. Does not this fact afford 
much interval evidence of the truth of the sacred 
historians?—.drundell’s Discoveries in Asia Minor. 

Mrs. Sippons’ First Visit Dr. Jonxson.-— 
1 do not exactly remember the time (says Mrs. Sid- 
dons) that was favoured with an invitation trom 
Dr. Johnson, but I think it was during the first year 
of my celebrity. “Phe Doctor was then a wretched 
iuvalid, and had requested my friend, Mr. Wynd. 
ham, to persuade me to favour him by drinking tea 
with him, in Bolt court, The 
Doctor spoke highly of Garrick’s various powers of 
acting. When Mr. Wyndham and myself were dis- 
cussing some point respecting Garrick, he said, 
*Madam,do not trouble yoursel! to convince Wy nd- 
ham; he is the very bull-dog of argument, and will 
never lose his hold.”? Dr. Johuson’s favourite fte- 
male character in Shakespeare was Katharine, ins 
Henry VIII. He was most desivous of sceing me 
in that play; but said, ** fam too deaf and too blind 
to see or hear at a greater distance than the stage- 
box, and have little taste for making myselfa pub- 
lic gaze in so distinguished a situation.” Ll assured 
him that nothing would gratify me so much as to 
have him for an auditor, and that | could pro- 
cure for him an easy chair at the slage door, where 
he would both see and hear and be pertectly conceal- 
ed. He appeared greatly pleased with this arrange- 
ment, but, debappily for me, he did not live to ful- 
fil our mutual wishes Some weeks before he died 
I made him some morning visits. He was extremce- 
ly, though formally polite; always apologised for be- 
ing unable to attend me to my carriage; conducted 
me to the head of the stairs, kissed my hand, and, 
bowing said, ** Dear Madam, | am your most hum- 
ble servant;” and these were always repesicd with- 
out the least yriation.- Campbell's Life of Mrs. Sid- 
dou’s. 

Tae Kixe or Greeck.—King Otho is described 
as leading a most monotonous life: he is gone to re- 
side for the summer at Argos, from which he comes 
twice a week to Nauplia. His uncle, the young 


Prince of Saxe Altenberg, was six weeks ago recall- 
ed to Bavaria, from fear, as it is reported, of his fall- 
ing in love with one of the young ladies, so that 
Utho has§no relative to speak to. He is allowed to 
study metaphysics as he chooses, and, as il is laugh- 
ingly said, has not spoken to a female since the 2d 
of May, on which day he for the last time saw the 
family of Count Armansperg on board the Madagas- 
Car, ata public breakfast given by Capt. Lyons, and 
to which King Otho, who loves good and agreeable 
Sociely, bad invited himself. ‘The opponents of the 
governing regency say that he is moped up with two 
or three aides de camps, and stultified by their ab- 
sard proceeding, and that even his Greek lessons 
had been neglected; and, in fine, that itis an unwor- 
thy mode of educating a King. The friends of the 
Regeney, on the contrary, assert that Otho is daily 
informed of what is going on, and that every care 
is taken to form his character as well as bis mind by 
his present instructors, who are men of talents. He 
locks thin and wan. There is among the Greeks 
a strong party who long for the Ist of next June, 
when he will be his own master, and free himself 
and them from the trammels of a Regency. Times. 


From the World of Fashion. 


Female Fashions for October. 


Promenade Dresses.—The redingote is still the 
most recherche style; and, though many of our dis- 
tinguished fashionables wear the sleeves full to the 
wrist, this mode is by no means universal. The 
helf-tight sleeve is often seen, and some recherche 
dresses have just appeared with the long sleeve se- 
parated below the etbow by a narrow band, the sec- 
ond division gathered into a straight cuff, Branden- 
burghs and rich embroidery, braiding and tassels, 
are already introduced on several autumnal pelisses. 
A little muslin collar, falling over the cape or pele- 
rine of the dress, is fastened by a ribbon correspon- 
ding with the strings of the cloak or trimmings of 
the dress. Pelerines are not worn long, except the 
dress is velvetor satin. The most fashionable shape 
tor walking dresses is very high behind, thrown open 
in front, and crossed over the bosom, like a shawl; 
it is cut round behind. Nothing is so unriaalled as a 
neglige costume, by the seaside or ia the country,as 
a white cambric peigooir and muslin chemissette, 
with a little fancy apron of Scotch silk Indian foulard 
gros de Naples. <A straw bonnet without trimming 
of any kind, tied close under the chin. A dark Thi- 
bet shawl, and boots of corded grey silk. Lined 
muslin pelisses are stil: worn; the straw bannet hav- 
ing bands and brides corresponding with the lining. 
Scotch cambric redingotes are generally trimmed 
with a quilling of fine muslin; this, when edged with 
harrow Valenciennes lace, is very elegant. The 
Dieppe lace is likewise used for morning dresses. 

Evening Dresses.—Vhese likewise assume the 
redingote torm, but in full dress the skirts usually 
Open at the side, and are richly trimmed; the sleeves 
remarkably full, short, and divided into separate 
buillons; a low drapery over the bosom, falling very 
deep on the shoulders: this cape is of beautiful lace, 
and gives great effect to the brilliant tints of the dress: 
it the dress consists of muslin or any other transpa- 
rent material, the cape may also be formed of and 
edged with blond, or a ribbon ruche; the skirt should 
always be en suite, 

Shawls and Scarfs.—Silk shawls are rather passe 
for the season. A very warm, light material is just 
introduced, called Thibet: tartan shawls will be fa- 
shionable during the autumn for neglige wrapperst 
‘The carmelite brown is a very favorable and distin- 
guished tint, the border rich and deep; the ecash- 
meres are still ornamented with palm branches, their 
own appropriate design. White scarfs and long 
shawls of cashmere are ‘particularly adapted to this 
demi-season. Satin scarfs, with embroidered end, 
will be worn in fall dress this month. 

Prevaiiing Colors for the month.—Cherry, eme- 
rald, and sea-greens, pearl grey, chocolate, and a 
peculiar shade of blue: rose and citron are used for 
linings. 


London and Parisian Fashions for the 
third week of October. 

The continued genial weather, Ull within this day 
or two, bas precluded the introduction ofany fashion- 
able novelties. In Paris, the light sammer dresses, 
worn at the Champ de Mars, are still visible, and 
are Only now and then varied by dresses or pelisses 
of silk. ‘he most favorite silks are those of tartan 
patterns, called by the French Walter Scout ‘Vartan, 
‘Ubese are of very showy colors, and very large pat- 
terns, resembling the tartans of the different High- 
clans. 

There is also auother kind of tartan silk, much in 
favor, especially for morning dress. It is called 
Marie Stuart Tartan, and consists of small checks 
of brown and blue, green and lilac, orange and 
brown, &e. 

The Cloaks of silk, satin, or velvet, which are 
preparing for the winter, differ but little from those | 
worn last season. ‘lhe large cape is indispensable. 
If the cloak be of velvet, it is usually trimmed with 


some kind of costly tur, such as sable and ermine.— 


‘Tragedy in Tribulation. 

Mrs Margery Watkins, a short squab figure, with 
face and arms as blue as bilderries, waddled up to 
the bench to make good her claim to 17s. 9. for the 
hebdomadal ablution of the body linen of Mister 
Kemble Macready Waldegrave, a 6 foot aspirant to 
histrionic. honors, and a well known star at one of 
the amateur minor theatres. 

The appearance of the defendant created some 
merriment, his nether limbs displaying the theatri- 
cal “sock and buskin,”? which strangely contrasted 
with a blue body-coat, buttoned close up to his chin. 
He had evidently been captured just as he was pre- 
paring to ‘‘cork” for a dress rehearsal of Othello. 

The complainant set forth the mode in which the 
defeadant had contrived to get into her debt, She 
declared she had undertaken to keep him in clean 
linen tor 9d, a week; but having, from repeated wash- 
ings, reduced his entire stock to one shirt and a cou- 
ple of tales, she presented her bill, and was faithful- 
ly promised the tull payment out of the first money 
to be received at a forthcoming ‘‘benefit.” The be- 
nefit, however, proved unproductive, and no cash 
consequently being forthcoming, the complainant 
summoned him for the debt. 

Commissioner.—Do you refuse to pay this woman 
her demand? 

Defendant.—“The very head and front of my of 
fending hath this extent, no more.” This woman 
hath despqiled me of my best linen shirt and one silk 
handkerchiet, 

Complaiwant.—Oh, goodness gracious! your best 
shirt? Why, my Lord, he never had more than one 
good one, which he’s got on; and Mr. Jones has told 
me he always lent him one of his dickies while it 
went to the wash. 

Defendant.—**He told a lie, a damned lie; upon 
my soul a wicked lie.” 

Complainant.—VIl be on my oath it’s true, your 
Lordship. His other shirt is in such a state that if 
it goes into the copper again, it must be put into a 
cabbage-net, or | shay’t get out all the pieces I’m 
sure. Here, Betty (calling to an old woman not uu- 
like one of Macbeth’s witches), show the shirt to the 
gentlefolks. 

Betty advanced with a buudle. 

Detendant.—**How now, ye secret, black, and mid- 
night hags, what is’t ye do?” 

Betty disengaged the shirt, spread it out, and held 
it up, amid the langhter of the Court. 

It presented just such.an appearance as might be 
supposed to have been produced, had it received a 
point-blank discharge from a grape-and-canister-load- 
ed eight-an/-forty-pounder. 

Complainant.—There, that’s his shirt; and only 
see my Lord, how it’s darned, which I never char- 
ged him nothing for. Did I Betty? 

Defendant.—“Rumble your belly full, spit fire, 
crack your cheeks; I tax ye not with unkindness; I 
never gave ye kingdoms.” 

Betty. —You give us kingdoms! Why, you shabby 
scrub, you never stood the price of a quartern all the 
time we’ve washed for you. 

Defendant.—‘*Anoint thee, ronion, for a rump- 
fed witch.” 

Complainant.—Only listen, your Lordship; itls 
quite awful té hear the heaps of wickedness that 
comes from his mouth. 

Defendant.—But where’s the handkerchief? ‘To 
lose’t or give’t away were such perdition as nothing 
else could match.” 

Complainant.—It hasn’t been sent to the wash these 
three weeks, you nasty feller. 

Defendant —**The handkerchief!” 

Complainant---I havn’t set eyes on it, nor has 
Betty. 

Detendant.—**The handkerchief!” 

Complainant.—Don’t bullock me; it wasn’t sent, 
I say. 

Defendant.—**A way!” 

The Commissioner here interfered, and begged 
the theatrical hero would condescend to give a direct 
answer to the Court—namely, whether le could find 
means to satisfy the complainant before extremities 
were resorted to. 

The defendant threw himself into an ‘imposing 
attitude,’’ and then, asifa sudden thought had struck 
him, asked and obtained 24 hours grace. ‘The de- 
fendant then folded his arms, stalked slowly out of 
court, and as he casta glance at the sleeves of his coat, 
ejaculated, **Oh! my prophetic soul, my uncle!” 


ITEMS. 


UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT.—A catalogue before 
us presents the names of 8: students as connected 
with the literary institution at Burlington, Vt. By 
an innovation upon general usage, the classes are ar- 
ranged under First Year, Second Year, &e. instead 
of Seniors, Juniors,&c. There are 33 in the First 
Year, and but 6in the Fourth Year. This shows a 
rapid filling up of classes. The Facuity consists of 
a President and five Professors. The necessary an- 
nual expenses are set down at $79. 


J. M. Pawling, atterney at law, was tried at Nor- 


I: it be of satin, or gros de Naples, velvet is the most ristown, a few days since, for an assault and battery 
appropriate trimming. Black will continue a favo- | wpon the person of Dr. William Corson. It ap- 


rite color tor cloaks, especially with light colored | 


linings. 
sufficiently warm. 


are frequently worn. 


peared in evidence that there had been a long stand- 


: ing dispute between Dr. Corson and Dr. Pawling, 
For out-door wear, white pelerines are yet found | 
With low. dresses, small hand-. 
kerchicfs of muslin or net, trimmed with quilling, | 

; i the defendant declared) with the point of his sword. 


brother to James M., which led to the assault. 
Pawling struck Corson with a sword cane over the 
eyes, ant slightly wounded him, (unintentionally, 


The defendant pleaded guilty, and was sentenced 
to pay a fine of $100, and suffer 20 days imprison- 
ment. His punishment, it is stated by the Norris- 
town Free Press, has been remitted by the Gover- 
nor. Atthe same court, Dr. Pawling was tried for 
an assault upon Dr. Corson, and sentenced to pay a 
fine of $10 and costs. 
+ 


Miserable Death.—A poor wretch named Ebene- 
zer Knowles, aged 25, was found at midnight on Mon- 
day, lying in the Bowery, drunk and insensible. He 
was taken to the Eldridge st. watch-house and pla- 
ced before the fire. He partly recovered, and was 
put on a cart to be taken to the police office. When 
the eart reached the office he was found to be again 
insensible, and was taken into the office, placed u 
right before the magistrate, and asked his name. He 
made no answer—he felt cold and stiff—his pulse 
was examined—his heart had ceased to beat. He 
died on the cart, on the way to the police office. 

M. Y. Trans. 


+o 


ExtTENsIvVE RospBERY AND Sincutar Recovery. 


—About six weeks since, Mr. Wittmeyar, oe 


house keeper, 107 Washington street, lost a gol 
watch and $450 in gold pieces, from a chest in his 
bed-room. The keysof the chest were kept under 
his pillow, from whicff place they were taken by the 
thief, who, after opening the chest, re-placed the 
keys under the pillow. Mr. W. had no idea who 
was the thief, and he had considered the money for- 
ever lost, until yesterday, when Mary Anne Dumur- 
ceur, a young verte girl, (who was living in Mr. 
W.’s house at the time of the robbery, and who left 
there ten days afterwards, ) went to his house to bid 
his family farewell, previous to her departure for 
New Orleans, for which place she had taken passage 
and was to have sailed this day. “They had never 
suspected her of the robbery, and received her with 
the greatest kindness, and she made the children sev- 
eral litle presents. She went up into Mrs. W.’s 
bed-room to take off her bonnet, and incautiously 
left ber purse on the bed, and went down stairs to 
see Mrs. W.’ssister. Immediately afterwards, Mrs, 
W. went up to her bed-roem, and seeing the purse 
lying on the bed, the recollection of the stolen mo- 
ney flashed upon her mind; she opened the purse, 
poured out its contents on the bed, and saw among 
them several gold pieces which she recognized, from 
the marks‘upon them, as having belonged to her hus- 
band. She called her husband, who identified the 
money, and immediately charged the girl with the 
robbery. She was so astonished at the discovery 
made by them, that, she immediately confessed her 
guilt, and was taken by Mr. W. to the Police Office. 
Here she stated that she had expended two hundred 
dollars of the money in the purchase of clothes, and 
had left the wateh at a store in Chatham street to be 
repaired. It was found there, and $250 of the sto- 
len money was found in her trunk and purse. It is 
worthy of remark, that atthetime she stole the mo- 
ney, there was nearly $2000 in paper and silver, be- 
sides the $450 in gold, in the chest, not one cent of 
which was touched; the gold only being taken. She 
was fully committed.—V. Y. T'rans. 


The printing of the December No. of the Ameri- 
can Quarterly Review is completed, and the whole 
number will be issued at the beginning of next week. 
The titles of the several articles are—1. Lieber’s 
Letters to a Gentleman in Germany—2. Andreini’s 
Adam—3. Weatherhead’s Pedestrian ‘Tour—4, 
Military Academy at West Point—5. Calavar, a 
Romance of Mexico—6. Terry’s Travels in South 
America—7. Connexion of the Physical Sciencea—8. 
Sir Egerton Brydges—9. Novel Writing—10, 
Hannah More. 


+ 


Porter Matteson, of Edineston, Orange county, 
left home on the 4th in search of stray cattle, and 
has not since been heard from. He is 30 years of 
age, of middle size, has very curly dark hair; wore 
a hair cap, green pantaloons, butternut coloured 
broad cloth vest, cheéked cravat, and coarse boots. 
Information concerning him is earnestly requested 
to be sent to Warren De Lancy, P. M., Edineston 
Manor; or S. Midbury, P.M., New Berlin.—N. 
Star. 

— 


The celebrated Doctor Antommarchi, one of the 
companions of Napoleon, during his exile at St. He- 
lena, has arived at New Orleans in the ship Salem, 
from Havre. The Physicians of the city and a Depe- 
tation ‘rom the citizens waited upon the Doctor at 
his lo‘gings, and informed him of the pleasure his 
visit had given them,and gave him a hearty welcome 
to the city of New Orleans. 


— + 


Mr. Wall, the celebrated Blind Irish Har- 
per, has arrived in this city, and relies on the 
patronage of the liberal and humane, particu- 
larly of his countrymen, in the exercise of his 
talents, for the support of a wife and child, 
whose sole dependence is on those talents. 
Some plan for the purpose will be laid before 
the public in a few days, by his friends. 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Warcues.—We notice that the flat gold watches, 
now so rouch in fashion, with fine horizontal move- 
ments and four jewels,are selling in London for about 
$45. The most accurate watches now made, are 
described as having the detached eseapement, jewel- 
led in four holes, capped, hand to mark the seconds, 
hard enamel dial, and maintaining power to contin- 
ue going while winding up. Price $30 to $35. 

Hyprorsonta.—About three weeks ago, a lad was 
playing with his pet dog at Martinsburgh Va., when 
the latter jumped up and bit his finger, but not se- 
verely. ‘The wound soon healed, and nothing more 
was thought of it until some days after, when the lad 
in gonig to school passed a house at the time a ser- 
vant was throwing some water into the street. The 
sight of it gave him peculiar sensations, he soon fell 
into fits, was conveyed to ahouse and medical aid re- 
sorted to, but in vain. He died soon after in great 
agony. 

+ 

Charles Phillips, the orator, dear to school boys, 
and the lovers of declamation, has received an ap- 
pointment as public Prosecutor, worth ten thousand 
a year, the gift of Lord Brougham. 


Select Poetry. 
STANZAS. 


The following beautiful stanzas, to the memory 
of Sir John Stevenson, are extracted from the con- 
cluding volume of Moore’s Irish Melodies.— 


Silence is in our festal halls,— 
O Son of Song! thy course is o’er: 
Tn vain on thee sad Erin calls,— 
Her Minstrel’s voice responds no more— 
All silent as th’ Eolian shell 
Sleeps at the close of some bright day, 
When the sweet breeze, that wak’d its swell 
At sunny morn, hath died away, 


Yet, at our feasts, thy Spirit long, 
Awak’d by music’s spell, shall rise; 
For name so link’d with deathless song 
Partakes its charm and never dies; 
And ev’n within the holy fane, 
When music watts the soul to heaven, 
One thought to him, whose earliest strain 
Was echoed there, shall long be given. 


Bot, where is now the cheerful day, 
The social night, when, by thy side, 
He who now weaves this parting lay, 
His skilless voice with thine allied: 
And sung those songs whose every tone, _ 
When bard and minstrel long have past, 
Shall still, in sweetness all their own, 
Embalm’d by fame, undying last. 


Yes, Erin, thine alone the fame,— 
Or, if thy bard have shar’d the crown, 
From thee the borrow’d glory came, 
And at thy feet is now laid down, 
Enough, if Freedom still inspire 
His latest song, and still there be, 
As evening closes round his lyre, 
Gne ray upon its chords from thee. 


From the Albany Argus. 

THE DYING MOTHER. 
It is a solemn task, to wait beside 
The couch of the departing; to kneel down, 
And — the death-damps from the cold, white 

row 
Of those we love; to moisten the dry lips, 
And grasp the hand, too feebl@ to return 
The slightest pressure, and to see the lid 
Grow fixed and motionless above the eve: 
In utter helplessness to sit, and mark 
Each lessening pulse throb taint and fainter still; 
And know and feel that man can do no more. 
Vet even here the voice of joy sometimes 
Is heard above the wailings of distress. 
There have been those who triumphed, when they 
died: 

A form unseen stood by, and whispered words 
The living may not hear, and nerved the soul 
Of feeble woman, patiently to bear 
Nature’s last throe of mortal agony. 
And there was one—a wife, a mother, friend, 
Who taught, while dying, more exalted truths 
Than thousand homilies could ever preach. 
O, might her faltering tongue have uttered speech, 
Methinks her voice had breathed a strain like this.— 


Why should ye bid me stay? 
‘When day is coming, would ye think to keep 
The traveller from his home—to pine and weep, 
And long to be away? 
And when the soul doth spring 
To seek its better home, O, could ye bind 
With earthly fetters the expanding mind, 
And check its soaring wing 


1 cannot close my eyes, 

And drag my ardent aspirations down 

From the bright hope and everlasting crown 
That wait me in the skies, 

Not for an earthly love, | 

Can] the purer Jove of Heaven forego, ~. 
Nor give up for the church of God below, 
His holier church above. 


To die!—this is not hard; 

It is not hard to leave a world like this, * 
And soar away unto the world of bliss, 

And meet the great award! 

But it is hard to strive 

With earth’s allurements—to subdue the soul— 
To keep the heart, and the whole life control— 
Uh, itis hard to live! 


And yet, if it were given 
To train these little nurselings of my care, 
To mould their thoughts, to teach them words of 
prayer, 
And lead them upto heaven— 
I could awhile remain, 
And guide them further on their doubtful way, 
Shape straight their path, or if their feet shoald 
stray, 
Lead back the lost again. 


But there’s a better guide, 
Who will not fail them when my eyes are dim. 
And I can safely trust them all with Him, 

He who himself was tried! 

How sweet is my release; 
My Saviour robbed the grave of its alarm, 
And leading on His everlasting arm, 

I can depart in peace. 


A willow droops over a simple mound— 
The wife, the mother, rests in hope below, 
Waiting the resurrection of the just. VIATOR. 


THE DEATH OF RACHAEL. 
BY T. K, HERVEX, ESQ. 

She felt—in many a patient tear, 
And yearning hope, and anxious fear, | 
And tinge of ma'ron shame, that lies 
On the trail cheek and languid eyes— 
Through all its change of silent wo, 
The curse of Eve —a mother’s throe! 
Then died—without one heart to share 
The hard-earned due of woman’s race, 
The outstretched hand, the voiceless pray’r, 
The infant’s weak, but dear embrace!— 
Oh! if there be care below, 
One human thought, uncharged with sin, 
*L'is the self-yielding, pious glow 
With which a mother’s toils begin! 


The Patriarch stood beside her bed, 

And love’s unwearied vigil kept, 

Till love was watching o’er the dead— 
Then bowed his stricken head, and wept! 
He placed the leafy chaplet o’er 

Her breast; and touched, with painful kiss, 
The clammy lips that sprang no more 
With dewy warmth to welcome his! 


They raised a pillar on her grave— 

A simple mass of naked stone, 

Hewn with such art as sorrow gave, . 
Ere haughty sculpture yet was known! 
There ott the fiery Gentile trod, 

But did not crush the flowering sod; 
And Childhood, as it wandered near, 
Gazed with uncertain look of fear. 
Anp checked its noisy sport awhile, 
To whisper by the mossy pile! 


THE COTTAGE GIRL. 


BY V. V. ELLIS. 

She isa lovely creature—is she not? 

And there is, doubtless, many a charming story, 

Linked with her life and loves; and I would give 

The prettiest keepsake of my youthful fortunes 

‘To know them as they happened. It may be, 

She never found a suitor to her mind, 

And died in single blessedness. No blood, 

Which thrilled her heart, may flow in living foun- 
tains, 

Or mantle in the cheek of innocent beauty, 

It may be that her lover was untrue, — 

And left her toa solitary fate— 

It may be that he died, and lefther wretehed, 

And that she felt herself in duty bound 

| To stray about the fields, and bind her hair, 

Ophelia-like, with wild-flowers, and perchance 

Finish her griefs as did the maid of Denmark. 


1 mention these among the possibles 
Of life, the things that may be or may not; 
But I do not believe them. Were I asked 
To read the fortunes of so fair a maid, 
To tell her story—lI should answer briefly, 
Something in this way. 

She was pure as lovely; 
Humble her lot, but holy was her life. 
She strayed in childhood freely by the brooks 
Murmuring their course in music, by the vales, 
Sheltered from common sight, and in the woods— 
Beneath their leafy canopy: By night, 
She wandered with the stars for her companions, 
And the free winds, all solitary else. 
Her days were a perpetual Sabbath; still, 
And interrupted only by the tasks 
That wait on common life—the simple toil 


Of village maidens. 


When the time had come, 
That teaches paetty girls to think of wedlock, 
She found a husband to her choice and married; 
And she was happy, a5 80 sweet a creature 
Should be, when mistress of the heart she loves, ~ 


Well, this is much as usual. You may think, 

Some great mishap should mar, or some strange 
chances 

Light with new glow the life of sucha being; 

But it ran on in quiet. Many girls, 

Fair as their mother, and a lot of boys, 

Bright-eyed and curly-headed, filled the house 

With noisy happiness, and in their turn 

Grew up to wives and husbands. And when age 

Had blessed her with ali joys that wait on age— 

Reverence, and peace of mind, and readiness 

For other worlds—she died. An humble stone 

Marks her last place of slumber, and the blessings 

Of many loved and loving crown her memory! 


There! you have now her story. If you think 


| More sunlight should be shed about her pathway, 


And tinge it with the myriad rosy hues 
The world calls poetry—know that holy spirit _ 
Flies not from common life, and common duties, 
She dwells not merely in the world of splendor, 
Fashion, and gilded pomp, and courtly beauty— 
But lives sometimes in lowly homes, and breathes 
In simplest hearts her holiest aspirations. 

From the Forget-Me-Not for 1835, 


From the Literary Gazette. 
THE HISTORY OF THE LILY. 
BY MISS LANDON. 


It grew within a lonely dell, 

Were other flowers were growing, 
A sweet companionship, to tell 

How fair the spring was blowing. 


Like some torn lady, mournfully 
With love unpitied drooping, 

And head declined, a young ash-tree 
Abeve the bank was stooping." 


So when the hottest sunbeams came, 
They fell with softened splendour; 
Green shadows made the noontide flame 

Almost as moonlight tender, 


And violets around them grew, 
And in the rainy weather, 

Opened their urns of April blue, 
And flung forth sweets together. 


And o’er the pebbles a small brook 
A pleasant chime was ringing; 

So just escaped trom bench and book, 
A joyous child goes singing. 


The bees came every sunny noon, 
And gathered golden treasure, 

And with their blithe wings’ lulling tune, 
Paid for their morning’s pleasure, 


And there the lovely Lily grew, 
The summer’s purest flower, 

And many a tiny fairy knew 
The shelter of its bower. 


And left the perfume of her hair 
Within its fragrant bosom:— 

The youngest, trom the midnight air, 
Was pillowed in that blossom. 


And breathed within its haunted cell 
A charm of gentle fancies— 
Such dreams and hopes as form the spell 

Of early youth’s romances, 


That fairy charm, when it was reft, 
Was in its petals sleeping; 

When borne trom its green home it left 
Its sweet companions weeping, 


And yet it was a happy hour, 
‘The one when it was dying; 

In sooth it was a favoured flower, 
Though bloom and_breath were flying, 


*T was pleasant so to fade away, 
With tond eyes on it gazing, 

And wishing that it still could stay, 
With words of tender praising. 


It died as I could wish to die, 
Untouched by coming sorrow; 

No drooping head—no languid eye— 
Such as would come to-morrow. 


Youth has its own appointed hours; 
But ere we tell their number, 

And they not like the withered flowers 
Which some dark gtave encumber? 


When hope—the lark which only sings 
Its music to the morning— 

Lends the young step its buoyant wings, 
Life’s duller path-way scorning. 


They do not last; shade after shade 
Come darkly sweeping round us, 
Till one dull atmosphere is made, 
And earth’s worst chain has bound us— 


Its selfish cares, whose subtle links 
Control the heart’s wild beatin 

Till each fine impulse, snail like shrinks, 
Within itself retreating. 


Its heartlessness, its cold deceit, 
The unkindness of the many—— 

Till grown ourselves like those we meet, | 
We are as false as any. 


But thou didst perish in thy prime, ‘ 
Sweet Lily, in thy sweetness; 

No cause, in thy sole summer time, 
Haijst thou to mourn its fleetness. 


Do the blue violets weep for thee, 
The friends of thy green dwelling; 

And mid the cowslip bells the bee 
A gentle dirge is knelling. 


The lonely bird that sings at night, 
A few sad notes will give thee; 

And there are dreams of past delight, 
Whose pleasures cannot leave thee. 


The poetry of all sweet thought 
That memory can discover, 

And words, and looks, by fancy brought, 
Around thy pale buds hover. 


Then sleep like an embalmed one, 
Amid joy’s precious embers; 
Thy spirit and my heart are gone 
To what the past remembers. 
Wiarried. 

On Monday evening, 17th instant, by the Rev. George 
Chandler, Mr. JOHN AIM, to Miss ELIZABETH E£. 
PENNINGTON, second daughter of Mr. William Pen. 
nington, all of Kensington, 

On Sunday evening, J6th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Wolle 
Mr. JOHN B. MITCHELL, to Miss ANN ELIZA AVIS, 
all of this city. 

On the 16th inst. by the Rev. William A. Wiggins, Mr, 
MICHAEL ROOFNER, to Miss MARY O'DANIEL. 

On the Mth ult. EDWARD WETHERILL, M. D. of 
Pottsville, Pa.to RACHEL ANN LEARY, of this city. 

On Thursday morning, by the Rev. Willaim C Russell, 
WILLIAM W. MARIS, of Bucks county, Pa, to MAR. 
GARET, gaughter of the late Jolin Stevenson, of Moya: 
mensing. 

On Thurday, 6th instant, by the Rev. J. Mathias, Mr. 
GEORGE YOCUM. to Miss BARILLA HEATON, both 
of Hilltown, Bucks county, Pa. 

Ou the 18th instant, by the Right Rev. Bishop White, 
HOW ELL HOPKINS, Esq. to Miss MARTHA RUTTER, 
both of this city. 

On. Thursday, 6th instant, by the Rev. Mr. Boyd, Mr. 
ROBERT FOULS, late of Manchester, England, to Miss 
SARAH DAVIS, of Holmesburg, Philadelphia county, 

On Tuesday evening, 18th iust. by the Rev. George W, 
Bethune, Mr. JOHN EVERHARDT, to LOUISA, daugh- 
ter of the late Rev, Joel T. Benedict, all of this city. 

On Thursday evening, 13th inst. by the Rey. J. C. Clay, 
Mr. THEODORE ALEXANDER, to Miss STREETEN, 
both of tins city. 2 

At New York, on Tuesday evening, by the Rev. A. 
Maclay, Mr. JAS. FORD, of Boston, to Miss AMANDA 
BARRAS, of Philadelphia. 

In Cincinnati, Ohio, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Thos. 
L. Morris, Mr. WINTHROP B. SMITH, of tne firm of 
Truman & Smitii, Booksellers, to Miss MARY, second 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Sargent, formeriy of Phila- 
delphia. 

On the 30th September, by the Rev, John L Grant, Mr. 
JOSIAH 8. ROWAND, to Miss ELLEN B. HAINES, of 
the Northern Liberties. 

On Thursday evening, 20th inst. by the Rev. John L. 
Grant, Mr. BENJAMIN BRISCOE, to Miss DELORAH D. 
WILLIAMS, of Penn Township. 

Mr. JOEL DRINKHOUSE, of Stroudsbury, Stroud 
township, Northampton county, Pa.to Miss MARY MAR- 
GARET FREY, of Easton, 


Died: 

On Monday morning, ALEXANDER W. HEMPHILL, 
son of Judge Hemphill. 

On Monday evening, 17th inst. after a protracted illness 
of three years, which she bore with much fortitude and 
christian resignation, Mrs. SARAH C., wife of John 
Rheiner, Jr. Esq. of the Northern Liberties, in the 33d 
year of her age. 

On Tuesday morning, JOHN SAVAGE, Esq. in the 69th 
year of his age. 

On Thursday, 13th inst. at the Pennsylvania Hospital, 
Mr LEWIS DUNN, aged 22 years, a native of New York. 
{The New York papers will please copy the above. } 

In Baliimore, on Sunday, 9th inst. after a protracted in- 
disposition, WILLIAM D. M‘KIM, in the 55th year of his 
age. 

eat New Orleans, after a short illness, Mr. JAMES 
BABCOUK, aged 18 vears, a native of Philadelphia. It 
may be some consolation to his friends to know that every 
comfort and attention was paid to the deceased, 

On Tuesday evening, 18th inst. in the 84th year of her 
age, Mrs. MARY WHITEMAN. 

On Tuesday, 16th inst. Mrs. SARAH KIRKPATRICK, 
in the 76th year of her age. 

Ou Wednesday morning, Mr. WM. CROSSMAN, a na- 
tive of England, in the 41st year of his age. 

In this city, yesterday morning, of consumption, the 
Rev. AUGUSTUS FOSTER LYDE, of New York, a Cler- 
gyman of the Protestant Episcopal Church, in the 22d year 
of his age. 

On Friday, 14th instant, in the 44th year of her age, 
HARRIETTE E. SIMPSON, wife of William Simpson. 

On the 17th inst. Mrs. REBECCA BURLEY, aged 63 
years. 

On the morning of the 17th instant, of pulmonary con- 
sumption, MARY B. daughter of Dr. Hartshorne. 

Baltimore, on the 13th inst. JAMES, infant son of 
John 8. Riddle, of Philadelphia. 

On Wednesday evening, Mrs. RACHEL W. SOPRA- 
NICH, relict of the late Antonio Sopranich, Esq. 

On the 19th inst. after a short but severe illness, MARY 
TACANY, in the 5%h year of her age. 

On Saturday, 15th ultimo, ELLEN E. daughter of Joel 
Erwin, aged 2 years and 2 months. 

Also, on Tuesday, the 19th, EDWARD, only son of Joel 
Erwin, aged 5 years and 2 months. . 

At Willow Grove, on Tuesday night, ]1th instant, Mrs. 
ELIZABETH MORRIS, wife of Isaac Morris, Esq. Mrs. 
Morris’ illness proceeded from a cancer, and was of long 
and painful duration. She was highly esteemed and be- 
loved by all that knew her 

At Georgetown, in the District of Columbia, on the 17th 
inst. Brevet Brigadier General JAMES HOUSE, Colonel 
of the Ist Regiment of United States Artillery. 


On the 20th inst. Mr. THOMAS MATHEW, in the 64th 
year of his age. 
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